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THE GOLD-SANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 


HE existence of auriferous sands 
T upon the ocean beach was first 
made known to the public by the “Gold 
Bluff excitement” some eighteen or twen- 
ty years ago, caused by the discovery of 
gold in paying quantities among the sands 
of the beach on our northern coast, near 
the mouth of the Klamath River. Few 
old residents of California can have for- 
gotten the “rush” of miners to the new 
placers at that time, as it was one of the 
first of the series of mining excitements 
which have become a feature in the his- 
tory of the settlement of this coast by 
Americans. The movement on that oc- 
casion was the type of the Kern River, 
Frazer River, Washoe, and other excite- 
ments which followed; because it ended 
in the success of a few and the disap- 
pointment of many. It revealed the ex- 
istence of a new class of mineral depos- 
its of considerable extent and value, but 
possessing characteristics which, for lack 
of experience in the treatment of ores, 
rendered their discovery, at the time, of 
comparatively little value. The pecul- 


iarity which, in this instance, prevented 
the discovery from being made immedi- 
ately available, to any great extent, con- 
sisted in the fineness of the particles of 
gold, and the consequent difficulty in sep- 
arating them froth the heavy black sand 
with which they were associated. The 
abundant supply of gold was conceded 
by all, but the ordinary mode of washing 
and amalgamation was ineffectual for the 
purpose of saving it. The larger por- 
tion of the gold escaped ; yet, for a short 
time, the richest placers yielded, to a few 
lucky individuals, immense profits. Hun- 
dreds of dollars, and in some instances, 
we believe, as much as a thousand dol- 
lars, a day per man, were realized from 
the imperfect mode of working then in 
use. But the general result was unfa- 
vorable, and the beach-washings at Gold 
Bluff were condemned as a humbug, as 
usual, by the crowd who failed to make 
their fortunes in a day, and rushed away 
again, as ignorant of the nature and val- 
ue of the mines as if they had not seen 
them. 
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The fame of the few rich claims work- 
ed at Gold Bluff led some of the more 
intelligent prospectors to search for sim- 
ilar deposits at other points along the 
coast; and Rogue River, Port Orford, 
and Whisky Run, near Coos Bay, were 
soon discovered, and worked with re- 
sults as favorable as at Gold Bluff. Since 
then, more or less work has been done 
at these localities, with varied success, 
but without making much progress in 
developing any process for effectually and 
economically saving the gold. Among 
the most energetic was the late Dr. J. A. 
Veach, long known as a scientific man 
and practical metallurgist on this coast, 
who spent several years in experiment- 
ing with these sands, and was still en- 
gaged in his efforts to solve the problem 
when his death occurred, a year or two 
since, at the scene of his operations on 
the Oregon coast. General James Allen, 
another well known Californian, carried 
on mining at Gold Bluff quite extensive- 
ly, and with some success, several years 
ago, but failed to hit upon any satisfac- 
tory mode of saving the gold. The com- 
pany now working the same ground, and 
knownas the “ Upper Bluff Mining Com- 
pany,” are succeeding better by the amal- 
gamation of sodium with the quicksilver 
used upon the copper plates and riffles 
in their sluices. Another company, call- 
ed the “ Union Mining Company,” con- 
sisting of the firm of Greenebaum & Co., 
of San Francisco, has been operating 
at Gold Bluff for sixteen years past, and 
have for some time been using sodium 
with very satisfactory results. These 
two companies gather the sands at the 
water’s edge (each claiming a space of 
four miles along the beach), and pack 
them to their sluices upon the backs of 
mules. 

Recent experimenters have succeeded 
much better in separating the gold from 
the black sand, at a reasonable cost, by 
means of the chlorination process. This 
fact, together with the discovery of im- 
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mense deposits of auriferous black sand 
at a considerable elevation above the 
present level of the sea, where the 
ocean beach once existed, has directed 
public attention again to the auriferous 
beach sands of our coast, as one of the 
neglected but important resources of the 
country. It may be added, that the pres- 
ent high prices of iron and steel have, 
likewise, served to direct attention to 
these magnetic iron-sands, as a source 
from which an abundant supply of the 
best quality of iron ore may be obtained, 
for the manufacture of iron and steel, to 
supply the increasing demand for these 
metals all over the world. Few of our 
own citizens, even, are aware of the nat- 
ure, extent, and great value of these ex- 
traordinary deposits ; and we shall there- 
fore attempt, in this article, to make 
them and the public at large better ac- 
quainted with this particular class of the 
mineral resources of the Pacific Coast. 
These gold - bearing sands are known 
to exist along our northern coast for a 
distance of over two hundred miles, 
reaching from the 41st to the 44th de- 
gree of latitude. Trinidad Bay, on the 
southern limit, and the Umpqua River, 
on the northern limit, have been proved 
to be within the belt containing these 
beach sands, in paying quantity. The 
black sand, in diminished deposits and 
richness, extends much further along the 
coast. Very rich deposits are said to 
exist on the coast north of Vancouver 
Island, in British Columbia; and similar 
deposits are found, also, on the coast of 
Lower California. The first discovery, 
as before stated, was made at Gold Bluff, 
which commences about twenty miles 
north of Trinidad Bay, and extends fif- 
teen or twenty miles along the coast 
northward, to the mouth of Klamath 
River. The next important locality 
where mining operations have been car- 
ried on is the mouth of Rogue River, in 
Oregon. Next comes Port Orford; and 
still further north is Whisky Run, near 
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Coos Bay, where considerable mining 
has been done, and where the ancient 
ocean beach was discovered, situated 
one hundred and ninety feet above the 
present sea-level, and two or three miles 
distant from and parallel with the pres- 
ent beach. At this point, as well as at 
the others named, the rich sands are 
found to extend continuously along the 
beach for many miles; some places be- 
ing richer than others, as is always the 
case in placer deposits. At Gold Bluff, 
the deposit extends fully fifteen miles 
along the beach. Doubtless, it is con- 
tinuous along the entire coast we have 
described; being under the water at 
those points where the shore is rocky, 
and unfavorable for retaining the sand 
so as to form a dry beach. This region 
may, therefore, be appropriately called 
“The Gold Coast of the Pacific.” 

Concerning the distance these depos- 
its extend along the bed of the ocean, 
seaward, but little is known. Soundings 
have been made for a distance of twelve 
miles outward from Gold Bluff, which 
resulted in finding the auriferous sands 
to continue the entire distance, and seem- 
ingly of uniform richness. At other 
points, they have been found to extend 
as far from shore as explorations have 
been carried, with very limited facilities. 
The belief is general among the miners, 
that the sands are richer a short distance 
out, below the water-line, than they are 
at or above it; and, so far as tests have 
been made, the belief seems well found- 
ed. The beach sloping gently down un- 
der the water, and the black iron- sand 
and gold being very heavy, they would 
naturally be carried there by the laws of 
gravitation, under the action of the ad- 
vancing and receding waves. 

Many of our readers have heard of the 
diving-bell expedition of Captain Taylor 
to Gold Bluff, last season, in the service 
of an eastern company, for the purpose 
of raising the rich sands known to exist 
there, under the water, at some distance 
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from the shore. Captain Taylor and his 
associates claim, that these sands are 
not only far richer, but that the gold is 
coarser, than on the beach. Though 
prevented by an accident to the machin- 
ery (which, unfortunately, occurred when 
about to lower the diving - bell) from 
making a practical test of the method 
adopted by them, yet it resulted in de- 
monstrating, by numerous soundings, 
the vast extent and richness of the de- 
posit of golden sands existing under the 
water, for a breadth of several miles 
along the coast. Some of the sands 
brought up by the lead used in making 
the soundings, contained, by assay, a 
fabulous quantity of gold. Indeed, the 
results reported are so extraordinary, 
that we will not tax the credulity of our 
readers, by giving the exact figures. 
Suffice it to say, that sands have been 
actually obtained from under the water, 
near the shore, which assayed thousands 
of dollars to the ton. Whether the div- 
ing-bell can be used, with success, in 
raising these rich sands from the sub- 
merged sea-beach, may well be doubted ; 
as a quiet sea is essential in such opera- 
tions, and there is no safe harbor of ref- 
uge convenient to run into for protection 
from the severe storms which occur so 
frequently on that portion of the coast. 
Yet we feel confident that some practica- 
ble method of dredging, or otherwise 
raising these submerged sands, will be 
discovered, and applied to the develop- 
ment of the great wealth lying hidden 
along the ocean beach. The persever- 
ing captain has his machinery on board 
a steamer, as we are writing, and is 
about ready to make a second attempt 
to raise the submerged sands, under more 
favorable auspices, which we hope will 
be crowned with success. 

Until within a year or two past, min- 
ing operations have been confined to 
that portion of the beach lying between 
the bluffs and the line of low tide ; which 
has, in many places, been worked over 
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several times, with profit. The waves, 
during heavy storms, seem to form new 
deposits along the beach, either by wash- 
ing the sands up from the bed of the sea 
below the tides, or by concentrating the 
sands, by their sluice-like action, as the 
waves advance and recede on the slop- 
ing beach. The commonly received 
opinion of miners and others, witnessing 
the effect of the storms in renewing the 
rich deposits along the beach, is, that 
these auriferous sands come from the 
sea; being forced up by the waves, car- 
ried forward to the shore, and there de- 
posited. This theory we consider erro- 
neous. The apparent renewal of the 
rich deposits by storms, results, proba- 
bly, from the action of the waves in con- 
centrating the poorer sands left after the 
previous washing, by stirring them up 
and washing away the lighter portion, 
leaving the heavy black sand and gold 
exposed upon the beach. 

It sometimes happens, during unusu- 
ally severe storms, that the beach at the 
water-line is raised to the height of three 
or four feet; the addition appearing to 
come from the bed of the sea. Yet the 
bluffs, which are composed of gold-bear- 
ing sand and gravel, are washed by the 
waves on such occasions, and portions 
of them broken down and carried away. 
This is the source, probably, of the in- 
creased depth of the ordinary sand -de- 
posit on the beach. In fact, there is 
abundant evidence that the bluffs of au- 
riferous sand and gravel, which form the 
shore where these rich beach sands are 
found, are the real sources from whence 
they were derived. The waves of the sea 
have for ages been tearing down these 
bluffs, and concentrating their sands up- 
on the gently sloping beach, in the same 
manner as they are concentrated in the 
sluice, by the action of running water. 
The conclusion is natural, therefore, that 
the beach is richest a short distance 
down the slope, under the water, where 
the riffles are formed by the breaking of 
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the waves as they near the shore. That 
great wealth has thus accumulated on the 
beach, below the water - line, can not be 
doubted, since the sands obtained as far 
out as possible, at low tide, are invari- 
ably the richest. They will not be allow- 
ed to remain much longer undisturbed 
by our shrewd mining men, when their 
great value is once practically demon- 
strated. 

The origin of these peculiar deposits 
has long been a subject of investigation 
and study among intelligent miners, as 
well as among scientists. The character 
of the formation constituting the bluffs 
of auriferous sand and fine gravel which 
extend for many miles continuously along 
the beach, facing the sea, where the ex- 
tensive deposits of rich sand exist —to- 
gether with the recent discovery and par- 
tial development of an ancient deposit 
of auriferous black sand, at an elevation 
of nearly two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, of similar character to 
the deposit on the present ocean beach 
—furnish us, we think, a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the origin of these myste- 
rious gold-sands of our northern coast. 

A glance at the map will show, that 
the gold-belt of the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada range of mountains trends 
westwardly, at the northern end, suf- 
ficient to strike the ocean obliquely be- 
tween the 41st and 44th degrees of 
north latitude, which region is identical 
with our Gold Coast. Further examin- 
ation will show, that the same gold - belt 
trends westwardly at its southern end 
also, and again strikes the ocean in 
Lower California, where similar deposits 
of auriferous sands are known to exist. 
Thus it will be seen, that the course of 
the Sierra Nevada is in the form of a 
crescent. The same feature, it may be 
remarked incidentally, distinguishes the 
Rocky Mountain range, which forms a 
parallel crescent on the line of a larger 
circle. 

The disintegration of the gold-bearing 
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veins of the gold-belt of the Sierra, 
where it strikes the northern coast as 
above mentioned, and the washing of the 
débris, for ages, down to the sea at their 
base, account for the formation of the 
auriferous black sand deposits upon the 
beach. They are precisely similar in 
character to the black sand and fine 
gold found in all our placers along this 
belt, and are undoubtedly derived from 
the same source. The uniform fineness 
of the particles of gold (no coarse par- 
ticles having ever been found on the 
ocean beach), may be attributed to the 
constant and long - continued trituration 
of the waves, and to the action of the 
streams that brought them down to the 
sea. If coarse gold does exist in these 
deposits, it is buried too deep to be af- 
fected by the action of the waves. Prob- 
ably no shaft has ever been sunk to the 
bed-rock under the beach, to test this 
question. 

A few years ago, one of those nomad- 
ic individuals dwelling on our borders 


discovered, in his wanderings in the for- 
est two or three miles back from the 
ocean beach, at Whisky Run, near Coos 
Bay, in Oregon, a rich deposit of aurif- 
erous black sand, that had been exposed 
by a little stream of water, in a ravine 


leading down to the sea. It proved, on 
examination, to be not only very rich, 
but extensive. Making known his dis- 
covery to a citizen of his acquaintance, 
in the nearest village, they proceeded to 
work the claim, and took out nearly 
twenty-five thousand dollars in two 
or three months, by the ordinary mode 
of washing —and saving, in fact, but a 
small portion of the gold. The char- 
acter of the deposit being identical with 
that of the beach-washings on the 
shore below, indicated that the new- 
ly discovered deposit had a similar 
origin; and further developments de- 
monstrated that it was, in reality, an old 
ocean beach, buried under the soil and 
a heavy growth of timber. The wa- 
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ters of the ravine, having cut their way 
down through the soil and into the un- 
derlying deposit of sand, had thus re- 
vealed its existence. The discovery was 
an important one, and the original claim- 
ants soon found a purchaser for their 
mine, at a good price. who has since 
developed the extent and quality of the 
deposit, showing it to be of great value. 
This claim, belonging. to Joseph Lane 
(a son of the old Oregon pioneer of that 
name), and the one adjoining, belonging 
to F. G. Lockhart, have been and still 
are profitably worked, though only from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. of the gold, 
as shown by assay, is saved. 

The developments in these claims re- 
veal a body of black sand eight or ten 
feet in thickness on the side toward the 
sea, and extending back, under the soil, 
a distance of four or five hundred feet; 
resting on a hard clay bottom, which 
rises gently until it meets the overlying 
soil. The deposit thus grows less, grad- 
ually, until it comes to a thin edge at the 
point of junction of the roof and floor, 
giving it the form of a wedge. As the 
deposit grows thinner, the sands are con- 
centrated and richer; assaying, when re- 
duced to four feet in thickness, or about 
half-way across the deposit, thirty dollars 
per ton in gold, in nearly pure magnetic 
black sand. 

The continuation of this deposit north 
and south from these claims, and paral- 
lel with the shore, is proven by boring 
with an artesian auger, at the same lev- 
el above the sea; thus showing it to 
have been an ocean beach, formed long 
years ago, when the surrounding coun- 
try was submerged to that level. Its 
subsequent upheaval, and its burial be- 
neath the dér7s, since washed from the 
mountains in the rear, are self-evident, 
and need not be discussed here. This 
ancient ocean beach has been found, 
also, at Port Orford, forty or fifty miles 
further south, and doubtless will be 
found at other points. 








Another ancient beach-deposit of 
these black sands has been found, we 
are told, a hundred feet, perhaps, above 
the one described, which is not only 
richer in gold, but of double the extent, 
being at least fifteen feet thick on its 
lower side. Future prospecting may 
develop others still higher; for, in real- 
ity, little is known as yet of the number 
and value of these peculiar deposits. 
W. E. Goodyear, of the State Geolog- 
ical Survey, in a paper read before the 
California Academy of Sciences, not long 
since, describes the surface of the coun- 
try, occupying the space between this 
ancient ocean beach and the present one, 
as consisting of low, rolling hills of sand 
and gravel, covered with a thin soil, 
which supports a scanty growth of grass 
and scattering trees. These hills front 
the sea in a continuous line of bluff. 
The sands of the beach, at the foot of 
this bluff, have been, in the past, exten- 
sively worked for gold, and are said to 
have been very rich. The productive 
stratum along this beach, he was inform- 
ed, consisted of a layer of black sand 
from one to tv: feet in thickness, gen- 
erally buried from two to five feet deep, 
beneath an accumulation of lighter sand. 
But this last accumulation appears to be 
a transient thing, as the action of the 
wind and waves on this beach varies 
greatly at different seasons ; sometimes 
casting up large quantities of sand and 
again sweeping it away, so that the sur- 
face of the beach is constantly changing. 
It thus appears probable that the aurif- 
erous stratum of black sand lies at the 
bottom, and forms the floor of what may 
be called the zone of perpetual change 
of the beach. It is also said to have 


covered the whole width of the beach, 
from the base of the bluff as far out be- 
neath the waves as it has ever been pos- 
sible to carry explorations at the lowest 
ides. There is no difficulty in finding 
the “color” of gold, not only through- 
out the material which forms the bluff 
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that fronts the beach, but also almost 
anywhere on the surface of the low, roll- 
ing hills stretching backward from the 
bluff. There is ample evidence that the 
whole front of the bluff itself.is wast- 
ing away with comparative rapidity by 
the action of the waves and storms. 

A bed of half-carbonized vegetable 
matter, two or three feet thick, crops out 
on the face of the bluff, only a few feet 
above the present level of the beach, 
and the stumps of trees are visible, stand- 
ing where they were growing when the 
sand and gravel was deposited that bu- 
ried them; and sticks and logs, and even 
standing trees, are found buried in the 
sand and gravel composing the bluff, and 
the rolling hills behind it. A human 
skull, supposed to be that of an Indian 
woman, was found imbedded in the bluff, 
ten or twelve feet beneath the top, and 
under several feet in thickness of the 
fine gravel deposit, which helps so large- 
ly to make up this formation. The bluff 
has receded fully twenty feet in the last 
eighteen or twenty years. The tops of 
several stumps may be seen, at this 
point, when the tide is low, still stand- 
ing where they grew; showing that the 
last upheaval was less, in vertical height, 
than the previous submergence. 

At Gold Bluff, near the southern lim- 
it of the beach-washings, the formation 
is of the same character, being compos- 
ed of strata of sand and gravel, with the 
roots and branches of trees protruding 
from the face of the bluff, at various 
heights. These bluffs, however, are 
several hundred feet in height, in some 
places, and rest upon a soft slate bed- 
rock, which is exposed at various points. 
This fact shows that the upheaval was 
greater here than at the northern ex- 
tremity, near Coos Bay, where the for- 
mation composing the beach is still par- 
tially submerged, and the bluff is less 
than one hundred feet in height. No 
ancient ocean beach has yet been found 
back of and above Gold Bluff, owing 
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probab!y to its being situated at a great- 

. er elevation above the sea, and a cor- 
respondingly greater distance from the 
shore. 

The deposit of sand and gravel com- 
posing Gold Bluff is generally believed 
to have been formed by the Klamath 
River having at one time discharged its 
waters into the sea at this point. This 
theory is probably correct, if we assume 
that the deposit was made during the 
period when this region was submerged, 
but not otherwise. Doubtless the aurif- 
erous sand and gravel forming this bluff, 
which extends some fifteen miles along 
the beach, were brought down from the 
mountains of Trinity, Shasta, and Sis- 
kiyou counties, famous for their rich 
placers, by the Klamath River and its 
tributaries, and discharged into the sea, 
where it was spread out over this great 


space. 

The ancient ocean beach found near 
Coos Bay, which we have described, 
may reasonably be supposed to extend 


continuously along the entire length of 
this gold coast, and will probably be 
found buried under the soil at the level 
of the shore-line, as it existed during 
* the period this region was submerged. 
Whether it is all rich enough to pay for 
working, or only those portions in the 
vicinity of these auriferous bluffs on the 
present beach, remains to be proved. 
The washings upon the present ocean 
beach are not continuous, but are con- 
fined to those portions where the bluffs 
come down to the water-line, as at Gold 
Bluff, Port Orford, Whisky Run, etc. 
At other points the shore is rocky, and 
no beach is exposed above tide ; so that 
all the sands are under water, and little 
is known of their character. They must, 
however, be more or less auriferous; 
and doubtless the submerged beach, 
fronting the rocky shores, will, to a great 
extent, pay for working, whenever a prac- 
tical method of ‘raising the sand out of 
the water shall be found. 
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The period during which the space 
lying between the ancient ocean beach 
and the present one was submerged, 
must have been comparatively brief; 
for we find that many of the trees, which 
were sunken beneath the water and bu- 
ried in the sand and gravel washed down 
upon them from the shore, were not sub- 
merged long enough either to destroy 
or wholly carbonize them. The ancient 
beach, as well as the auriferous sand 
and gravel formation extending down 
from it to the sea, were formed during 
this period of submergence; and the gold 
contained in them must have come from 
the disintegration of the gold-bearing 
veins, in the mountains of the Sierra 
gold-belt, which were drained by the 
rivers discharging into the sea at these 
points. It will be observed that the 
bluffs we have described exist near the 
mouths of the principal rivers of the 
coast, lying between the parallels of lat- 
itude heretofore mentioned. 

Prior to the subsidence of the coast- 
line and formation of the ancient beach, 
as described, there must have existed a 
still older ocean beach, at a level some 
distance lower than the present one, 
and is therefore still existing, at some 
point an uncertain distance out under 
the water from the present shore-line. 
That older beach, having probably re- 
ceived for ages the débris brought down 
from the mountains by the streams, must 
have been enriched thereby, in a similar 
manner to the present beach and that 
above. The stumps still standing where 
they grew, between high and low tide, 
on the beach near Coos Bay, indicate a 
probability that it may be but a short 
distance from the shore, and it may yet 
be discovered and developed by skillful 
hydrographic engineers. 

The existence of immense deposits of 
these auriferous black sands upon our 
coast being established, it has become 
a matter of importance to find a process 
that will overcome the difficulty hitherto 
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experienced in separating the gold from 
the sand. The ordinary mode of wash- 
ing, with a current of water running 
through sluices and over copper amalga- 
mating plates, saves only fifteen to twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the gold. Though 
large profits have been realized, at times, 
by this method, yet it is, even then, un- 
satisfactory; for all feel the want of a 
process that will save the greater por- 
tion of the gold. Various methods have 
been tried unsuccessfully, until at last 
the leaching or chlorination process has 
been tested, and adopted by Mr. Lock- 
hart, owner of one of the principal claims 
on the ancient ocean beach, already de- 
scribed. Having acquired a knowledge 
of the process during a visit to San 
Francisco, a few months since, he erect- 
ed works on a moderate scale at his 
claim, and recently put them in opera- 
tion with complete success, having real- 
ized from several tons of the black sand 
the sum of $29 per ton, at an expense 
of $4 per ton. When we consider that 
there is no blasting or crushing of rock 
to do; no deep shafts to sink, or pump 
out; no costly water-ditches to con- 
struct, or heavy machinery of any kind 
required, or quicksilver used, the result 
may be deemed highly satisfactory by 
Mr. Lockhart, and quite encouraging to 
others. Here we have a new field of 
labor, which does not require a great 
amount of capital to operate in. 

The process is both simple and eco- 
nomical. Wooden vats, capable of hold- 
ing several tons, are constructed with 
double bottoms. A space of three or 
four inches is left between them, and 
the upper, or false bottom, is pierced 
with numerous auger - holes, and cover- 
ed with a loose blanket to keep the sand 
from passing through. Chlorine gas, 
which is readily manufactured, is con- 
ducted into the space between the false 
and true bottoms, and passes thence up 
through the sand. A cover, made air- 
tight by luting with clay, prevents the 
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escape of the gas from the top. The 
sand is thus subjected to the action of 
the chlorine for a period of eight or ten 
hours, during which it dissolves the gold, 
and then clear water is applied to leach 
out the solution, in the same manner 
that lye is leached from common wood- 
ashes. The gold is then precipitated by 
a simple process, and melted into bull- 
ion of superior quality, as the gold is 
chemically pure. 

Chlorination has heretofore been used 
only for working sulphuret ores, and is 
regarded as an expensive process. But 
there being no sulphurets in these beach 
sands, the process is very much simpli- 
fied. The whole expense of mining and 
chlorination will not ordinarily exceed 
$5 per ton, and the operation is so sim- 
ple that much less skill is required than 
in amalgamation. About ninety-five per 
cent. of the gold is saved by it. The 
quantity of this character of sand on this 
coast that will yield a handsome profit, 
by chlorination, is immense. In fact, it 
is inexhaustible. 

But the gold that may be obtained 
from these black sands constitutes but a 
moiety of their actual value. Pure black , 
sand of this character contains seventy- 
two per cent. of iron, and is acknowl- 
edged to be the purest iron ore known. 
It is highly magnetic, and recent discov- 
eries and tests establish the important 
fact that it may be converted directly 
into the best quality of steel, almost as 
cheaply as pig-iron is produced. The 
beach - sand described contains more or 
less silica, or white sand—sufficient, per- 
haps, to reduce its average to fifty per 
cent. of iron; requiring two tons of sand 
to make one ton of metal. Common pig- 
iron is worth over fifty dollars per ton, 
and steel is worth several times as much; 
and the demand for both is increasing, 
all over the world. The construction of 
railroads, iron ships, and the many uses 
to which iron is now put—also, the sub- 
stitution of steel for iron upon railroad 
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tracks, on account of its greater durabil- 
ity—will increase the demand foriron‘and 
steel, so that they will always command 
a high price in future, and insure a good 
market for all that may be produced on 
this coast. 

It is not merely a theoretical idea, that 
magnetic iron ore may be converted di- 
rectly into steel, in the smelting furnace. 
It has been demonstrated in New Zea- 
land, by actual results obtained. The 
peach sand of that country is precise- 
ly similar in character to that upon this 
coast. Ship-loads have been sent to 
England for reduction ; but recently they 
have found that they can convert it into 
steel at home, in the common cupola 
furnace. No longer ago than last De- 
cember, a trial was made at Onehunga, 
sixty miles from Auckland, which result- 
ed in producing cast-steel, of the best 
quality, in two hours, in a cupola fur- 
nace. Many equally successful trials 


have been made in that country, during 
the past year; and the manufacture of 


steel from this titaniferous iron-sand will 
be entered into largely there this year. 
By using clay as a flux, and mixing it 
with the sand into bricks (which are 
baked in the sun, and then broken up, 
like lump ores), they avoid the difficulty 
with regard to clogging the blast, which 
would otherwise prevent the use of that 
form of furnace for smelting this sand. 
A small quantity of black sand, from 
the beach near Coos Bay, was taken to 
the steel manufacturing establishment of 
the “ Nes- Silicon Steel Manufacturing 
Company,” at Rome, in the State of 
New York, last season, and there tested, 
with complete success, being readily con- 
verted into steel of the best quality. This 
company have been, for some time, man- 
ufacturing steel from a magnetic iron ore 
found in the iron region of Pennsylvania, 
of a peculiar character, but far inferior 
in quality to the magnetic iron-sand of 
our northern coast. They have manu- 
factured thousands of tons of steel-cap- 
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ped rails, for the Erie and other roads, 
from their magnetic ore. Not being rich 
enough to smelt profitably alone, it is 
used with pig and scrap iron, which it 
converts into steel. They also manu- 
facture, from the magnetic ore, tools, etc., 
requiring the best quality of steel. The 
superior quality of Swedish iron is now 
known to be due to the magnetic charac- 
ter of the ores used in its manufacture. 

Whether the magnetic condition of 
the ore is a necessary prerequisite to 
the formation of steel in the smelting 
furnace, is not yet, perhaps, definitively 
settled ; though there seems little room 
for doubt thatit isso. It is claimed, by 
some, that these beach sands are, in 
some way, converted into steel ore by 
the action of the salt water; while others 
contend, that it is magnetism alone which 
effects the change. Probably the free- 
dom of these sands from sulphur, and 
other earthy impurities, together with 
the influence of magnetism upon the 
crystalization of the metal, will be found 
a sufficient cause for the change; since 
it is well known that steel is only pure 
iron, combined with a due proportion of 
carbon. A patent has recently been 
granted for making steel from common 
iron ore by means of a magnetic coil, or 
helix, around blast or cupola furnaces. 
Whatever the merits of this process, it 
indicates that magnetism has an impor- 
tant influence in the manufacture of steel 
directly. from the ore. 

Whatever the true theory or explana- 
tion may be, the facts remain, that im- 
mense quantities of these magnetic iron- 
sands exist on our coast, and that they 
are convertible into steel, of the best 
quality, about as easily and cheaply as 
pig-iron can be made. It needs only 
the application of skill and capital to 
create, at once, a new and important 
branch of industry on this coast, that 
promises enormous profits to those who 
are enterprising enough to engage in it. 

The manufacture of iron and steel is 
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yet in its infancy. We do not, to-day, 
with all our boasted progress, produce 
steel of a quality equal to that of the fa- 
mous Damascus blades. Hitherto, all 
our steel has been produced by a slow, 
tedious, and expensive process, that 
made it cost four or five times as much 
as the iron from which it was made; and 
even then, none but the best quality of 
iron would answer the purpose. Now, 
we find that a certain quality of iron ore, 
. which is very abundant, may be convert- 
ed directly into steel by the simple pro- 
cess of smelting. A little experience 
will soon lead to a better knowledge of 
the properties of steel, and enable us to 
produce, from this superior quality of 
ore in our possession, a steel equal to 
that from which the Damascus swords 
were made. These magnetic iron-sands, 
though found in limited quantities almost 
everywhere, exist in deposits sufficient 
for working profitably only in those 
countries where there is a gold - bearing 
mineral belt, that slopes toward the sea, 
and whose rivers discharge directly into 
it. 

The double value of the sands of our 
Gold Coast, arising from the presence of 
gold and magnetic iron in paying quan- 
tities, gives assurance to those who en- 
gage in working them, that no competi- 
tion can drive them from the field. There 
is an unfailing demand for gold and steel, 
at high prices, and the facilities for their 
production on this coast are unsurpass- 
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ed. Whether the precious metal shall 
be first separated by chlorination, or the 
whole smelted together, with suitable 
fluxes, and the two metals separated aft- 
erward, must be determined by experi- 
ence. Doubtless the former mode will 
prove most expedient; but a combina- 
tion of the two processes, under one 
management, is suggested by the asso- 
ciation of the two metals in the same 
ore. 

Steel being produced by a chemical 
combination of carbon and pure iron un- 
der certain conditions, there are grounds 
for believing that, by the old process, the 
heat produced by the use of hydrocarbon 
oils and superheated steam will be found 
best adapted 'to the smelting of the beach 
sands, as these oils will probably sup- 
ply, during combustion, the necessary 
quantity of carbon, while the heat ob- 
tained will certainly prove effectual in 
smelting the ore. The simultaneous in- 
troduction of this new and economical 
heating-power, with the application of the 
chlorination process to the extraction of 
the gold from these immense deposits of 
magnetic sand, and the acquisition of the 
knowledge that this magnetic sand is 
actually a steel ore of superior quality, 
can not fail to suggest to the minds of 
many, that the three discoveries have oc- 
curred most opportunely for the develop- 
ment of one of the most important re- 
sources of the western slope of our con- 
tinent. 
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“ EOFFREY! listen to me.” 
“T am listening, Helen.” 

“Well, put down that stupid paper; 
I want to tell you something.” 

He obeyed her, leaning back in the 
luxurious arm-chair, and patiently await- 
ing further developments. A faultlessly 
handsome face it was, that rested against 
the crimson damask; perfectly regular 
features, and wavy hair of the true gold- 
en tint; a fine, aristocratic face. But it 
was the tired, tired blue eyes which ar- 
rested your attention, and interested you 
in spite of yourself. Wonderful eyes 


they were—eyes with such beautiful pos- 
sibilities in them, they might have be- 
longed to a hero or a saint, instead of, 
as now, betraying only the utter weary- 
ing of a d/asé man of the world. The 
little Helen of ten years ago had put 


that look into words, when she said: 
“ Cousin Geoffrey’s eyes always look as 
if they were saying, ‘Oh, come, now— 
let’s rest!’” 

Geoffrey Howard, with his fascinating 
presence, thirty-five years of age, and 
empty purse, was the admiration of all 
girls newly brought out, and the terror 
of worthy “mammas intent on settle- 
ments.” His face expressed an unusual 
amount of interest as he sat watching 
the girl before him. A perfect contrast 
to himself, there was still a strong like- 
ness between them; not so much in out- 
ward form, for the girl was small, with 
jet-black hair and large, dark eyes, flash- 
ing fire at one moment, then filled with 
deep, tremulous softness the next. A 
tender, passionate face, and the impa- 
tient tapping of the small slippered foot, 
betrayed a temperament at total variance 
with the quietude of her cousin; and 
yet, there was a likeness—“ the Howard 
look,” Geoffrey called it. 


“Well, ma delle, what is it?” 

Helen had turned to the window, and 
was gazing intently into the street; not 
that there was anything to be seen, for it 
was a foggy afternoon in London, and 
the street-lamps were already lighted. 
Twisting a piece of paper round her fin- 
ger, she said, abruptly: “Geoffrey, do 
you remember Sir George Linton?” 

“Of course I do; one couldn’t well 
forget him, after the way he hung round 
you at the Mertons’, last Christmas.” 

“Do you know how much he has a 
year?” 

“ No, really ; I didn’t make it my bus- 
iness to inquire. Do you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, shortly, “I did 
make it my business to inquire—or, rath- 
er, mamma did. He has five thousand 
now, and will have as much more when 
his uncle dies—which will be soon, mam- 
ma says.” 

“Indeed! Very comfortable. Well?” 

“Well, he has asked me to marry 
him—that’s all.” 

A sudden contraction of the smooth, 
white brow, was the only evidence of 
surprise or displeasure. There was none 
in the quiet voice which asked: “ And 
what does your mother say?” 

“Say? Why, that, as I have been 
brought here for the sole purpose of 
selling myself to the highest bidder, it is 
more than folly to delay an instant, now 
the chance has come,” was the bitter 
answer. 

“Well, Aunt Ju is about right, as she 
generally is. Don’t you think so, Hel- 
en?” 

No answer came from the quiet figure 
at the window—only the same intent 
gaze, with eyes that saw nothing, into 
the foggy, gloomy street. Geoffrey How- 
ard rose, and went over to her. 
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“ Nellie!” 

A quick sob answered him. 

“Nellie! you know I would marry 
you myself if I could; but I can’t. Four 
hundred a year doesn’t half keep me, 
and it certainly couldn’t keep us both— 
you know this, Nellie.” 

An impatient movement of her hand 
showed him she was listening. He 
stood there beside her—the only woman 
he had ever really loved—looking out 
into the darkening street. Once again 
he went over his position, which ended 
with a sigh, as all previous “goings 
over” had done. Handsome, and with 
rather more than average talents, he 
was a very welcome guest at country- 
houses; indispensable at picnics, cro- 
quet parties, and balls—“ just the man 
to make things go off well” —declared 
his friends’ invitations came to him by 
the hundred ; his bill for lodgings was a 
mere nothing. Married, all this would 
be changed. His peerless Nellie in a 
print gown, and himself in a coat of last 
year’s cut, was not a pleasing picture to 
contemplate. 

“Nellie!””—and his long, slender 
hand turned the carefully-averted face 
toward him—“ Nellie! look at me.” She 
obeyed, gazing steadily at him, till, sud- 
denly, the dark eyes filled with passion- 
ate tears, and, with another quick, pain- 
ful sob, she buried her face in her hands. 
“Nellie! you know I love you; but you 
see how useless it is to wait for fortune 
to take pity on us. You are now twenty- 
two; this is your second season. Aunt 
Ju couldn’t be made to see any reason 
for refusing Sir George. You know 
this, Nellie?” 

“I do, Geoffrey.” 

Who could have guessed, in the si- 
lence that followed, that all the light was 
being stricken out of these two lives? 

“When will Sir George come for his 
answer ?” 

“ To - night. 


,” 


Kingsleys’. 


He goes with us to the 
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“Ts he coming to dinner?” 

*'Yes.” 

“ Shall you see him before?” 

“No, after.” 

Silence again ; broken, at last, by Hel- 
en rising. 

“]T am going to dress, now, Geoffrey. 
You go to the Kingsleys’, of course ?” 

They were very much alike, now; the 
same wearied voice—the same tired look 
in the tearless eyes raised to his. 

He let her pass him without seeking 
to detain her; but as she reached the 
door, he stretched out his arms with a 
sudden passionate cry—“ Nellie!” 

She came to him, at once—placed both 
arms about his neck, and clung to him, 
with a choking sob — “ Geoffrey! Geof- 
frey !” 

He put her away, at last, very gently. 

“ Nellie! my poor little darling! Al- 
ways remember that I loved you—that 
I foved you!” 


Geoffrey Howard’s musings were very 
painful, as he sat alone in his aunt’s 
handsome drawing-room. One by one 
he had seen his cousins “brought out,” 
and successfully married. He had aided 
his aunt in her designs, and rejoiced with 
her when, one after another, Kate, Julia, 
and Laura had conferred their beauty 
and accomplishments on men of rank and 
wealth. Handsome, dashing girls they 
were, and very proud he had been of 
them ; but Nellie—his pet from the time 
when she used to escape from her gov- 
erness to come and beg him to have tea 
with her in the school-room—was quite 
another thing. How could he give her 
up? But what was he to do? he asked 
himself, helplessly. What, indeed! 

And Nellie? As long as she could 
remember, she had heard a good mar- 
riage spoken of as the highest aim in 
life. Her sisters had dressed, danced, 
and smiled to win that prize—and had 
won it. “The dear girls were so sen- 
sible,” her mother said, complacently. 
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She herself had been left entirely to the 

-care of servants, until Laura’s marriage 
turned her mother’s attention to her only 
remaining daughter. “If dear Helen 
were only well married,” she remarked, 
confidentially, to Geoffrey, “I should be 
perfectly happy—my duty in life would be 
done.” 

Brought up in the midst of all this 
worldliness, Helen had still retained 
enough natural delicacy to be disgusted 
with the plotting and planning her moth- 
er delighted in. Her father she rarely 
saw. She had no intimate friend of her 
own sex; so to “Cousin Geoffrey” ev- 
ery pleasure, every trouble, great and 
small, was brought. From her earliest 
recollection, he had been the hero of her 
dreams. At every ball or assembly, her 


step was lighter, and her voice gayer, 
when she caught sight of those tired 
blue eyes watching her; and his cool 
“Pon my word, Nellie, you are looking 
well to-night,” was more to her than the 
knowledge that “the beautiful Miss How- 


ard was the theme of every tongue.” 
And now—what now? She dared not 
think. Apathetically, she endured dress- 
ing, only rousing herself to refuse, de- 
cidedly, the soupcon of rouge the French- 
woman begged permission to lay on her 
white cheeks. 

At last she was ready; there was no 
further excuse for delay; she must de- 
scend to the drawing-room, where she 
knew Sir George Linton had already ar- 
rived. 

“Put some color about me—quick; I 
look like a bride!” she half gasped, as 
she caught a glimpse of her white silk 
dress in the mirror. 

“This, Mademoiselle?” 

“No, no; not that!” 

It was a pink camellia, Geoffrey’s fa- 
vorite flower; he had brought it to her 
that afternoon. 

A knock at the door; a footman with 
“Sir George Linton’s compliments, and 
some flowers for Miss Howard.” 
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“The very thing, mademoiselle,” An- 
nette asserted, as she fastened the heavy, 
crimson roses, in the soft, dark hair. 

Helen assented wearily, thinking with 
a sigh that to wear Geoffrey’s camellia 
was now “the thing” no longer. 

Her mother looked at her anxiously 
as she entered the drawing-room, noting 
her cool greeting to Sir George. 

“Surely Helen can not be so mad as 
to refuse him!” she thought. 

Geoffrey, too, watched her uneasily. 
Her extreme pallor and trembling hands 
troubled him. Noticing that she ate 
nothing, he pushed her wine-glass to- 
ward her, saying quietly, “ Drink that, 
Nellie.” His movement was unnoticed 
by any one, and Helen—meeting the 
warning glance in his sorrowful eyes— 
by a great effort stilled her throbbing 
pulses, and regained her cold, rather 
haughty manner. 

It was a relief to all, especially to 
Geoffrey, when the ladies left the table. 

As he held open the door for them, 
he carefully avoided looking at Helen— 
he would not disturb her newly - found 
composure by what his eyes must tell 
her. 

“Sir George will soon join you—of 
course you will accept him?” said her 
mother, rather fearfully, as they passed 
through the hall. Helen’s quiet “Of 
course,” reassured her, and it was with 
an exultant heart that she ascended to 
her dressing-room, on pretense of a for- 
gotten glove. 

Very quietly Helen gave Sir George 
his answer. Very quietly she listened 
to his lover-like rhapsodies. Could he 
have known how far away her thoughts 
were wandering, his face would have 
been a shade less bright. It was not 
till Geoffrey’s voice was heard in the 
hall that she seemed conscious of what 
was passing; then snatching away the 
hand she had passively permitted Sir 
George to retain, she withdrew to the 
further side of the fire - place. 
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The Kingsleys’ ball was the finest of 
the season; and Helen danced, and 
chatted, and smiled, the gayest of the 
gay. Her engagement was sown whis- 
pered from one to another, calliag forth 
the usual amount of comment. Disap- 
pointed dowagers consoled themselves 
with the reflection that now that “the 
beautiful Miss Howard,” over whose 
hair, and eyes, and hand, and smile, the 
male element in their little world had 
been raving for the past few weeks, was 
fairly out of the way, their own less at- 
tractive daughters would have the better 
chance. The numerous young ladies 
who had angled unsuccessfully for the 
rich baronet, now murmured in corners 
that ‘‘Sir George wasn’t half so hand- 
some as he used to be, poor fellow.” 
“ After all, hazel eyes are not so very 
wonderful.” “And don’t you think, dear, 
his hair is just the least bit red?” 

Sir George Linton pleaded for an early 
marriage. Helen seemed to have no 
wish in the matter; so before the town 
began to be deserted, a splendid bridal 
train swept up the aisle of the fashion- 
able parish church, and more beautiful 
than ever, in her bridal robes, with the 
Linton diamonds in her dusky hair, 
Helen Howard calmly spoke the words 
which bound her to the noble, loving 
man at her side, whom as yet she scarce- 
ly knew. 

“How lovely the dear girl looked,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Howard, wiping imagin- 
ary tears from her eyes with a priceless 
lace handkerchief. Geoffrey assented 
—driving off to his club with the vision 
of his Nellie’s parting smile ever before 
his eyes. “ Poor little Nellie,” he solil- 
oquized, as he threw down the evening 
paper, which failed to distract his at- 
tention from that one sorrowful subject. 
* T’m very fond of Aunt Ju, but I couldn’t 
do what she has done. Far better this, 
though, than that toothless old marquis. 
Bah! I wonder what my respected aunt 
is made of! She knew the old sinner 
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as well as I do. My poor little girl; I 
saved you from that, but I lost you my- 
self.” And Geoffrey swallowed his bran- 
dy and seltzer with a very heavy sigh. 
He was weak, not wicked, and it com- 
forted him a little when he remembered 
that Sir George Linton was a man well 
calculated to win any woman’s love, and 
might in time win Nellie’s. 

“You will come to us for the hunt- 
ing?” Sir George had said, as he shook 
his hand at parting. So Geoffrey found 
himself at Linton Court in the early part 
of December. 

Helen was looking extremely well, 
and moved among her numerous guests 
with a grace and dignity peculiarly her 
own. What her feelings were he could 
not discover; in fact, Helen did not 
know herself. 

Day by day, she learned more of the 
nobleness of the man she had been un- 
just enough to marry. She had not add- 
ed falsehood to her injustice, however, 
for she told him that she did not love 
him—that she never had; and his answer 
had been: “I love you so truly, Helen, 
that I am sure you will love me some 
time; and for that time I will try to 
wait patiently.” 

She was thinking of his words as 
she stood at the dining-room window, 
watching the heavy clouds moving lazily 
through the sky. Most of her guests 
were still lounging over their morning 
toilets, although Sir George and those 
of his friends who were fond of risking 
their necks, had long ago ridden off to 
the meet. Suddenly Geoffrey appeared, 
riding hastily up the avenue ; something 
in his face frightened her. She was at 
his side as soon as he entered the room. 

“What is it, Geoffrey?” 

“ Nothing of any moment, Nellie. Sir 
George’s horse stumbled... .” 

He was just in time to save her from 
falling. As he placed her in a chair, 
she grasped his hand. “Tell me, Geof- 
frey, is he dead?” 
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“Not nearly, you foolish child—if you 
had only let me finish —his left arm is 
broken, and set again by this time, for I 
left him at the surgeon’s. He wanted 
me to ride on and tell you, but I declare 
I’ve made bad worse—he’ll be all right 
in no time.” 

“ Are you sure, Geofirey ?” 

Steps were heardin the hall. “Here, 
Linton—I can’t persuade Helen that you 
are not killed; come and see what you 
can do.” And Geoffrey considerately 
withdrew, closing the door after him, to 
prevent the intrusion of the now alarmed 
guests. Did any one notice that it was 
only the lips that smiled? In the tired 
eyes there was only pain, and bitter, 
bitter regret. 

Sir George needed only one glance at 
his wife’s pale face to assure him that the 
time he had waited for had come. And 
Helen, as she felt the clasp of his strong 
right arm, recognized with a thrill of 
thankfulness the fact that she loved her 
husband. 

“Cousin Geoffrey, what does mamma 
mean by saying she hopes soon to see 
you in Paris ?” asked Helen, a few morn- 
ings later, as she refolded a letter just 
received from Mrs. Howard. 

Geoffrey made a grimace. 

“Tt means, my dear Helen, that Aunt 
Ju has picked out a countess for me, 
who, she declares, is already devotedly 
attached to me. I’ve seen her. She 
has a skin like parchment, beady eyes, 
a voice like a parrot, and more francs 
than she knows what to do with. How- 
ever, I'll go to see Aunt Ju, at any 
rate.” 

And off Geoffrey went, promising to 
return in the spring. 


Gallons of ale were flowing, and an ox 
was roasted whole, in the park at Lin- 
ton Court. 

A bonfire crackied and blazed on the 
village green, and the bells were tum- 
bling in merry fashion, to give voice to 
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the great rejoicing, for an heir was born 
to the Lintons of Linton, and joy and 
hope were playing bo-peep through the 
long corridors and in the lofty rooms of 
the great house. 

The evening was sultry in Paris, and 
the kindly young English physician look- 
ed pityingly at the pale, beautiful face of 
his patient, turned so wearily to the case- 
ment. 

“ How long will I live, do you think?” 

“‘ Months, I hope; weeks, atall events.” 

Geoffrey Howard sighed. 

“Travers, tell me the truth, will I live 
to get back to England?” 

“T think so. Youcan not travel now, 
but when the weather gets a litile cool- 
er, I will go with you myself.” 

“I thank you, Travers. I hate Paris 
now; you don’t know how I long for one 
breath of cool, sweet English air—one 
sight of dear, familiar faces.” 

“Howard, I can not disguise the fact 
that you may die at any time—heart 
disease is so uncertain —but I will do 
my best for you.” 

“Heart disease!” and he smiled, a 
little bitterly. “Are you quite sure, 
Travers, that I have enough of that ar- 
ticle to be diseased?” 

A light breeze stirred the curtains. 
The quiet stars came out one by one. 
The soft chanting of the nuns in the 
neighboring chapel came sweetly through 
the twilight stillness. And, while at Lin- 
ton Court the rejoicing waxed louder and 
louder, here, in hot, gay Paris, Geoffrey 
Howard slept the quiet, dreamless sleep 
of a child. 


A letter for you, Helen.” 

The post-bag had just come in, and 
Sir George Linton tossed a letter, with 
the London postmark, across the break- 
fast-table to his wife. 

The writing was familiar, though 
strangely irregular and feeble - looking. 
She opened it quickly. It contained 
only these words: 
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“Tam dying. May I come to you, Nellie? Trav- 


ers will bring me. Your cousin, Georrkey.” 


With a sudden burst of tears, she 
handed it to her husband. They read 
it in silence. He knew the history of 
these two hearts. When he did speak, 
it was to say, quictly, “Have a room 
ready for him, Helen; I am going up 
to town for him this afternoon.” 

Geoffrey came —a little paler, a little 
thinner than before; the tired eyes still 
a little more wearied. “I couldn’t go 
the countess, Nellie,” were among his 
first words — uttered with a flash of his 
old smile—but he made no reference to 
the future they all knew was so near. 

One by one the Icaves withered, and 
fluttered to the ground. Day by day, 
Geoffrey’s step grew weaker and his 
voice fainter. The room he liked best 
was Helen’s morning room, and there 
each day found him. One evening she 
was sitting beside him with her baby on 
her lap. He flay quietly watching the 
amber and red fade out of the sunset 
sky. “Nellie, do you see that linden?” 
he said, suddenly. “All the leaves are 
gone but one; that will fall to-morrow.” 

Helen shivered. The quiet voice 
went on: “Nellie, do you remember 
that afternoon in London when you told 
me about Sir George? Zhen, for the 
first time, I felt this pain that is killing 
me. Travers says I have had the dis- 
ease for years, but I never felt it till 
then. I might have worked for you, 
little girl, mightn’t I? But I never 
thought of that; it was too late then. 
Nellie, I’ve wanted to tell you I’m glad 
you’re so happy. You mustn’t cry, dar- 
ling! I’ve been tired so long, perhaps, 
because I felt I might have been some- 
thing, and I wasn’t. Do you remember, 
Nellie” —he went on dreamily — “that 
wreck on the coast of Wales? We went 
down to see it. It was just sucha night 
as this. You thought it would be there 
for weeks, but the tide was rising then. 
We went in the morning; it was gone, 
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Nellie—the ebb-tide carried it out. Nel- 
lie, I want to be buried in Linton church- 
yard. You'll take your children there 
sometimes, and tell them about Cousin 
Geoffrey?” 

The nurse came for baby, and Helen 
told her to call Sir George. Geoffrey 
seemed to be sleeping. Suddenly he 
aroused himself. 

“Did I ever tell you, Nellie, about the 
little Sister of Charity, Travers brought 
to see me? She talked to me a great 
deal about things.” He paused, and 
Helen slipped her hand into his. “Trav- 
ers read me something in that about 
‘rest.’ You'll find it marked, Nellie.” 

Helen opened the little Testament, 
and read, falteringly, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

The sky was all gray now, save for 
one golden shaft. A beam fell on Geof- 
frey’s face, lighting up its wonderful 
beauty. His lips moved: “I’d like 
that, Nellie—‘rest!’” and the tired blue 
eyes closed forever. 


A plain white marble cross stands in 
a sunny corner of the Linton church- 
yard, and there, one summer afternoon, 
Helen is sitting, and, as her children 
gather round her, she tells them of the 
friend of her youth, the cousin of whose 
memory their father speaks so tenderly. 
And the soft, sweet eyes grow moist as 
they listen to the story of his death, in 
the quiet autumn twilight, and the little 
reverent hands touch lovingly the grassy 
mound. 

Sir George has joined the group, and 
places in his wife’s hand a fair pink ca- 
mellia, with its buds and glossy leaves 
—Geoffrey’s flower. With a sob, Hel- 
en lays it upon the grave. 

“Did you love him very much, mam- 
ma?” lisps little Geoffrey, nestling his 
curly head upon her arm. 

And Helen, with a trusting glance at 
her tall husband, answers, “Yes.” 
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MUTATIONS. 


Has the night come? 


Not yet, O my darling. 


The glory of morning is here ; 
Her sunlight transforms us, and lifts us 
High into her holier sphere ; 
And Hope, a diviner Aurora, 
Smiles out from her tresses again: 
Let your face catch the brightness, my darling, 
Your brows be forgotten of pain. 


Still morning ? 


The morning has faded, 


The sun blazes high in the skies, 
The prairies lie brown and unshaded, 
The river burns white on my eyes. 


Can I lead you? 


My hand is unsteady ; 


Hope left me with morning and youth, 
And on the plain, tireless and torrid, 
I, panting, yet shrink from the truth. 


Is it night? 


It is night. 


In the darkness 


The waves storm a desolate beach, 
And I feel, though you cling to me, something — 
A longing your love does not reach: 
A hope of some new Aphrodite, 
Unrisen from the ultimate sea, 
To be dearer than dreams of the morning, 
And sweeter than love is to me. 
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Arcadian in Oregon life a quarter 
of a century ago. It is true that the 
Arcadian simplicity was in a measure 
wanting, for the native American—the 
genuine Yankee—lacks that ingredient, 
and, with his native shrewdness and in- 
genuity, converts even the wilderness 
into a scene of energy and enterprise. 
While Chicago was but a village, and 
when St. Louis was in its infancy, a 
Yankee school-master wrote up the im- 
portance of Oregon to the nation, and 

Vor, X.—27. 


HERE was much that was truly 
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set in motion the first ripple of immigra- 
tion. This commenced in 1828, and 
resulted in several expeditions, which 
amounted to little more than to carry 
back favorable reports of the promised 
land. The Boston school-master’s name 
was Hall J. Kelly. It is said to be due 
to his efforts that the missionary socie- 
ties became interested in Oregon, and 
missions were established as early as 
1836. Previous to that time, no settle- 
ment of any importance existed there, 
except in connection with the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company. About 1840, when furs 
became scarce, owing to the partial ex- 
termination of the fur-bearing animals, 
many of the French Canadians and half- 
breeds, with their families, abandoned 
the life of the trapper and hunter; went 
up the Willamette River, occupied the 
beautiful prairies, and commenced the 
pursuit of agriculture. 

In 1843, immigration commenced in 
earnest. The sturdy travelers hewed 
their way where wagon-wheels never 
before had rqlled; they pushed on over 
the deserts, forded or ferried the rivers, 
made roads over the rudest mountains, 
and finally came sweeping in datteaux 
down the Columbia River, shooting its 
rapids or making portages around them, 
until, in the fullness of time, they reach- 
ed the valley of the Willamette. Immi- 


gration continued and increased, until, 
in 1847, 4,000 persons had crossed the 
continent to find homes in Oregon, mak- 
ing a population, in all, of about 8,000 


persons, three-fourths of whom were in 
the Willamette Valley. They had no 
government, save the provisional one 
organized by themselves; no laws, save 
those they framed and executed; no pro- 
tection from Indian raids, except that 
they were determined to protect them- 
selves. It is true, they memorialized 
the General Government for help, for 
protection, for a territorial government; 
but Washington was deaf to so remote 
a province as Oregon. They waited 
eighteen months for an answer to each 
application, without any perceptible 
progress in securing government aid. 

It would make an interesting article, 
of itself, to show how they managed to 
govern and defend themselves; how they 
boiled the wheat which yielded largely, 
having no mills to grind it; how they 
finally constructed mills, and even pub- 
lished a weekly newspaper—all this is 
of interest as a part of the early annals 
of the Pacific, but our story relates to 
the efforts which finally resulted in se- 
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curing a territorial organization, and rec- 
ognition and protection from the Gener- 
al Government. 

It was while Abernethy was Provis- 
ional Governor, and while the machine- 
ry of the little state was running smooth- 
ly enough, that the necessity of protec- 
tion from the attacks of savages, and 
of a more efficient organization, became 
generally apparent. J. Quinn Thornton 
was at that time the Supreme Judge of 
Oregon, and, by tacit consent, he was 
designated to make the journey to Wash- 
ington, and undertake to obtain the need- 
ed legislation. At that time money was 
scarcely known in Oregon. The various 
products of the country— wheat, more 
especially— were accepted as a legal 
tender. Store orders took the place of 
currency, and trade was conducted on 
principles of rather a primitive charac- 
ter. Judge Thornton was assisted by 
Rev. George Geary, Superintendent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission, to 
the amount of $150, in the shape of a 
draft on their treasury at the East. A 
singular genius, whose assumed name 
was Noyes Smith, loaned him thirty or 
forty barrels of flour, and gave him a let- 
ter to friends East, which proved to be 
of service. He shipped his flour on the 
bark WAiton, bound for San Francisco, 
where he found a market for it; went 
aboard as passenger, with the promise 
that he should be taken to Panama in 
course of time, expecting to cross the 
Isthmus, and find passage, some way, 
to New York. The passage to San 
Francisco was completed in November, 
1847, and the bark remained there until 
about the middle of December, when 
she sailed for Lower California, mak- 
ing her next stoppage at San José—a 
port on the lower point of the California 
peninsula, not far inside of Cape St. 
Lucas. At San José the captain of the 
bark found reason to change the nature 
of his voyage, and abandoned the idea 
of going to Panama, which placed Judge 
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Thornton in a serious dilemma, from 
which he was fortunately relieved by 
the considerate conduct of Captain J. 
B. Montgomery, of the sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth, who, learning the nature 
of his mission, gave him free passage 
in that vessel to Boston, and provided 
him also with most ample accommoda- 
tions, at the expense of his own person- 
al comfort. The voyage was long, but 
pleasant and successful, and, after touch- 
ing at Valparaiso, Judge Thornton reach- 
ed the Atlantic Coast, and made his 
appearance in Washington, May 11th, 
1848. 

The arrival in Washington of a man 
who represented, though somewhat in- 
formally, the people of Oregon, was a 
matter of considerable interest to the 
leading men of Congress, then in ses- 
sion. Thornton came accredited from 
the Provisional Government of Oregon; 
he was received and recognized as a rep- 
resentative of the far-off settlements, 
and he possessed an advantage in the 
fact that he was personally acquainted 
with Benton and Douglas, both of whom 
were then in the Senate. 

He entered upon his mission, howev- 
er, better accredited than outfitted. The 
proceeds of that draft on the Methodist 
treasury and the sales of that little lot 
of flour only left him a small remainder 
with which to settle his board bills; but 
he took courage, and made up in ener- 
gy what he lacked in means. Douglas 
hunted him up the day after his arrival 
in Washington, which had been an- 
nounced in the morning press. Father 
Ritchie was then editor of the lead- 
ing government organ at Washington. 
Thornton and his son had been fellow- 
travelers, and by that means his advent 
was heralded with rather agreeable ¢c/a?. 
Douglas introduced him to President 
Polk, who listened eagerly for news 
from Oregon. Other interviews were 
appointed with the President, and at his 
suggestion Thornton prepared a memo- 
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rial to Congress, setting forth all the 
important facts relative to his country, 
and the wants and necessities of the 
people; especially their desire for organ- 
ization and protection under the Gen- 
eral Government. This memorial was 
presented by Benton in the Senate, was 
ordered printed, and was received with 
general favor. 

Judge Thornton proceeded to draw up 
a bill for the organization of a territorial 
government, and everything seemed to 
promise well. All Congress was favor- 
able, the President was interested, and 
the representative of the furthest North- 
west found himself, though without a 
dollar in his pocket, treated in the most 
friendly manner. But when the bill was 
presented, it was found to be a very ap- 
ple of discord thrown into the national 
councils. It contained a clause prohib- 
iting slavery. That aroused the spirit 
of Calhoun to opposition, and arrayed 
against it the whole South. The con- 
test only ended with the last hours of 
the session. 

The people of Oregon had twice voted 
down the slavery question. They had 
declared slavery should not exist in Or- 
egon; and, in drawing up the bill, he had 
taken the anti-slavery clause from the 
Ordinance of 1787, to faithfully repre- 
sent the wishes of the people. The 
slavery interest made overtures to him, 
to consent that the bill should be silent 
on the subject, and promised unanimous 
support as a consequence, but Thornton 
knew the wishes of Oregon, and the 
anti-slavery clause remained. 

The bill was attacked in the Senate 
by Jeff Davis and Foote of Mississippi, 
Butler and Calhoun of South Carolina, 
Mason of Virginia, and others, and was 
as warmly defended by Houston of Tex- 
as, and Benton of Missouri, as well as 
Douglas, Webster, Corwin, Dix, and 
Collamer. It was a bone of contention 
in the Senate for several weeks. Cal- 
houn employed a morning session, until 
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adjournment, with one of his most com- 
manding efforts. He was clear, argu- 
mentative, and logical; the Senate and 
the large audience were entranced by the 
force of his reasoning, and, when he 
closed, silence reigned for some time, 
and was only broken by the motion to 
adjourn. The bill passed the Senate bya 
close vote, and went to the House, where 
the storm of fiery opposition broke out 
afresh. But it passed there, also, in 
course of time, and came back to the 
Senate, with some unimportant amend- 
ments, toward the close of the session. 
Its opponents rallied again, and under- 
took to kill it by delay, using every pos- 
sible expedient known in parliamentary 
warfare to insure its defeat, and on this 
ground the battle was fought over again. 

Tom Corwin supported the bill in one 
of his most telling efforts, and Tom was 
not particularly tender toward the slav- 
ery interest even in his best moods. It 
was after hearing this speech that Father 
Ritchie, as they passed out of the Sen- 
ate chamber, said to Thornton, “A few 
such speeches as that would dissolve 
the Union.” 

Congress was to adjourn on Monday, 
the 14th of August, 1848. It was Sat- 
urday, the 12th, and the Oregon bill was 
under discussion, when Butler, of South 
Carolina, moved to go into executive 
session, to hold Benton accountable for 
making public one of his own speeches 
delivered in secret session. It was 
known that the opposition had resolved 
to keep the bill from final passage by 
any means, and this motion was only 
for the purpose of delay and to annoy 
Benton. Butler applied the word “dis- 
honorable” to that gentleman’s conduct, 
which brought “Old Bullion” to his feet 
with the shout: “You lie, sir—you lie! 
I cram the lie down your throat.” The 
two old men were advancing toward 
each other, when senators interfered, 
and a collision on the floor was prevent- 
ed. It was thought there would be a 
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meeting, for Butler had said to Benton 
that he would hold him accountable else- 
where, and received the reply, “ You can 
see me anywhere, at any time, and with 
anything; but remember, that, when I 
fight, i fight for a funeral.”” They nev- 
er met, which was partly due to the fact 
that the matter was noised about, so 
that the authorities had them both 
bound over to keep the peace. 

The friends of the measure had de- 
termined to vote down every motion to 
adjourn until the bill passed. The scene 
between Butler and Benton occurred at 
ten o’clock Saturday night, and, when 
it was over, Foote arose and announced 
his intention to talk until Monday noon, 
the hour of final adjournment. He com- 
menced with scriptural history, and pro- 
ceeded until two hours after sunrise on 
Sunday morning, only giving way to mo- 
tions for adjournment. The friends of 
the bill were in an adjoining room, with 
a page on guard, who gave the alarm at 
each motion to adjourn, when they filed 
out and voted it down. Sunday morn- 
ing, the opposition gave up the game. 
Foote was silenced by his friends, the 
vote was taken, the bill passed, and the 
organization of Oregon Territory was 
provided for, which included what is 
now known as Utah, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington, as well as Oregon as now con- 
stituted. 

One feature of the bill organizing the 
territory was a liberal donation of land 
for school purposes. Before this time, 
it had been the custom to grant the six- 
teenth section of all public lands to con- 
stitute a school fund for the new terri- 
tories. Judge Thornton succeeded in 
getting this grant doubled in the case of 
Oregon, and, by the organic act, the six- 
teenth and thirty-sixth sections of each 
township were thus set apart. This be- 
came the general practice afterward in 
relation to other new territories, and 
therefore Oregon and other states are 
indebted to Judge Thornton for procur- 
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ing this enlarged grant as a permanent 
endowment of their school interests. 

What is known as the Oregon Dona- 
tion Act was also pending at the close 
of the session, and would have passed 
without dissent, only for the delay in 
getting the organic act to a final pas- 
sage. The Provisional Government of 
Oregon allowed every man in the coun- 
try to claim a square mile of land, which 
was eventually confirmed by the Dona- 
tion Act of Congress. The bill before 
Congress went over for the session, but 
would certainly have passed had there 
been time. Judge Collamer, of Ver- 
mont, took charge of it until a delegate 
appeared in Congress from Oregon, 
when it passed without objection, only 
receiving some immaterial amendments. 

During the time these measures were 
pending, the subject of our sketch filled 
rather an important place before Con- 
gress. He was treated with the great- 
est consideration and kindness, but the 
interests involved were momentous, and 
all his faculties and energies were en- 
listed. He associated constantly with 
the greatest minds of the time, and was 
allowed free access to the floors of the 
two houses of Congress. 

At the suggestion of the President, 
there had been incorporated in the or- 
ganic act an item placing $10,000 at the 
disposal of that officer, part of which 
was to be used to defray the expenses 
of messengers from Oregon. He had 
given Judge Thornton to understand, 
that out of this fund his wants should 
be supplied, and his services well paid. 
In conversation, he had also assured 
him, that having made his acquaint- 
ance, it would be a pleasure to him, in 
making judicial appointments for Ore- 
gon, to name him to a “judgeship.” Of 
course, these assurances kept hope alive, 
and were, as well, flattering to the recip- 
ient. 

There came a cloud over this promis- 
ing horizon—a cloud that rose at Hud- 
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son’s Bay, and overshadowed him at 
Washington; and the incident forms one 
of the most important features of his 
eventful trip. Some weeks before the 
session closed, Thornton received a call, 
at his lodgings, from the private secre- 
tary of the President (Major Knox Walk- 
er), who introduced a friend (George N. 
Sanders), and, excusing himself, left his 
friend to disclose some private business. 
The visitor conversed about the relations 
of the Hudson’s Bay Companf to the peo- 
ple of Oregon ; of the probable conflict of 
interests, and possible result of war be- 
tween the two nations from the holding of 
such possessions on our soil by anEnglish 
company; and he argued the especial 
advantage to Oregon, should the Gov- 
ernment buy out this company. The list- 
ener gave an occasional dissent to the 
propositions advanced; but the speaker 
reiterated them. He announced, at 
length, that Sir George Simpson, Presi- 
dent of the Hudson’s Bay Company, had 
placed at his disposal $75,000, to be 
used as, in his judgment, might facili- 
tate the sale of all the property of the 
company in Oregon to our Government, 
for the sum of $3,000,000. The an- 
nouncement was followed by a comfort- 
able pause, and the glittering bait— 
$75,000 — was allowed to dwell upon 
the imagination of the simple - minded 
Oregonian for awhile, until the idea 
should take root that part of this mu- 
nificent sum was to be had for the tak- 
ing. But the Oregonian had not learned 
Washington habits, and gave no sign. 
He knew it was a swindle, and he never 
intended to return to Oregon with the 
discredit of having indorsed it. 

The denouement came ina direct pro- 
posal, that when Thornton should write 
a letter to two members of the cabinet, 
named, indorsing briefly the positions 
taken by the emissary, and urging the 
purchase, and certifying to the reason- 
ableness of the terms, he should re- 
ceive a check on the bank of Corcoran 
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& Riggs for $25,000. He responded, 
that the conversation was disagreeable, 
and he desired it to stop there. In 
fact, he had several times led the con- 
versation to other topics, and endeav- 
ored to change the subject; but his 
visitor hastened to resume it, and would 
take no hint. He was asked, politely, to 
leave the room; which he refused to do, 
until he received a satisfactory answer. 
He only did leave when the indignant 
Oregonian opened the door, and threat- 
ened to kick him down stairs. 
Thornton’s next step, that very even- 
ing, was to write out the particulars, 
fully, for the information of the Presi- 
dent; which was done from a very unso- 
phisticated sense of duty. This brought 
another visit from the private secretary, 
who urged the withdrawal of the letter ; 
and when this was declined, he signifi- 
cantly informed Thornton, that there was 
“many a slip between the cup and the 
lip.” He received as reply, “I intend 


to return to Oregon with my self-respect 


unimpaired.” It may be as well to add 
here, that he did not return to Oregon as 
a federal judge. The President took um- 
brage because the matter became public, 
and cast some odium on his administra- 
tion. Thornton was accused of having 
given it this publicity, though he never 
related it to a living being; but the pri- 
vate secretary himself, it seems, told the 
facts, in confidence, and they were soon 
published in the New York Hevra/d. 
After Thornton’s departure, the In- 
dian war had broken out in Oregon, and 
an old mountain man, named Joe Meck, 
was sent overland to Washington as a 
messenger. Meek was acharacter, in his 
way; and as his brother had married a 
cousin of Polk, he had an easy introduc- 
tion to the White House, and made the 
most of his privileges. Major Walker 
told all the facts to Meek; and Joe, who 
required a great deal of assistance to 
keep a secret, repeated the thing several 
times, and one time to a Washington 
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correspondent of the Herald, who fol- 
lowed Captain Cuttle’s advice, and made 
a note of it, very fully. Thornton was 
exonerated, and yet Polk couid not for- 
give his connection with the circum- 
stance. If Thornton had accepted the 
liberal offer, it would have saved the 
executive some vexation, and he might 
have been a federal judge, without 
doubt. As to the agent of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he reported to a friend, 
that he “would as soon encounter a 
grizzly bear as that d—d Oregonian.” 

It seems that this proposal to sell the 
property of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
in Oregon, was seriously made, and that 
two members of the cabinet stood out 
against it, but announced, that if Thorn- 
ton would certify to the value of the 
property, and the necessity for the pur- 
chase, it would be satisfactory to them; 
it was, also, expected to be satisfactory 
to Congress. Our Oregonian was not 
found biessed with such a convenient 
conscience as had been anticipated. 

Thornton was out of funds. He had 
lost the favor of the President, who had 
the disposal of the $10,000 referred to 
previously, and who gave a peremptory 
refusal when Robert Smith, member of 
Congress from the Alton district, IIL, 
asked for money to be paid Thornton. 
He went to Benton, who was too proud 
to ask any favor of Polk, and so sent 
him to Douglas. The latter called on 
the President, and received a resolute 
“ No” to every plea made in Thornton’s 
behalf. He took Smith with him, and 
went again; and the executive “No” 
was all the response they could get, until 
Douglas, in retiring, said: “ It only re- 
mains, then, Mr. President, for me to do 
what will be very unpleasant to me ; and 
you must judge if it will be pleasant to 
you. I shall furnish Mr. Thornton with 
means to remain here until the next ses- 
sion, and then will move for a committee 
of inquiry to investigate the matter with 
which he is connected.” This was a 
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home - thrust, which brought the Execu- 
tive to terms. He said: “Come again 
this afternoon. You come, Mr. Smith; 
and we may agree upon something which 
will be satisfactory.” He did not care to 
have any more dealings with the “ Little 
Giant of Illinois” on that subject. 

That afternoon, the three friends, Doug- 
lass, Thornton, and Smith, walked down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Willard’s Ho- 
tel, where the first two remained, while 
Smith went on to keep his appointment 
with the President. While they waited 
for his return, the conversation went 
back to old times, and the days of their 
first acquaintance. Douglas reminded 
him of a circumstance which, he said, 
had always caused him to take a pecu- 
liar interest in Thornton; a slight cir- 
cumstance, but one which related to his 
own highest ambition—his desire to be 
President of the United States. It seems 


that Thornton, many years before, when 
himself a young man, had formed a very 
enthusiastic opinion of Douglas, after 


hearing him deliver a charge to a grand 
jury. He had listened with great inter- 
est, and afterward remarked to a friend: 
“Judge Douglas will, some time, be 
President of the United States.” The 
same evening, the gentleman to whom 
he made the remark introduced him to 
Douglas, at an evening party, and threw 
them both into confusion by repeating 
the prediction. They afterward became 
well acquainted ; and there, as they wait- 
ed at Willard’s, Douglas said: “Thorn- 
ton, I have always felt peculiar interest in 
you, because you were the first person 
who ever mentioned my name in connec- 
tion with the presidency.” He added, 
with a sigh that was prophetic: “ But I 
have left too many tracks behind me, ever 
to attain to that high position.” The re- 
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mark was the unsealing of the deep 
feelings of the heart of a great man and 
statesman, who intellectually outranked 
most Presidents, but who grieved be- 
cause he could not reach the highest 
office. 

The afternoon negotiations at the 
White House were satisfactory, and 
Thornton received $2,750 by order of 
the President; and the Secretary of War 
furnished him with free passage back to 
Oregon. The mental and nervous strain 
he had lately undergone unfitted him for 
the exposure of the overland journey, 
and he took passage to San Francisco 
in the Sy/via De Grace, under a Govern- 
ment charter; which vessel visited the 
Columbia afterward, in the way of regu- 
lar trade, and, on her last trip, stranded 
on Tongue Point, just above Astoria, 
where her bare ribs rot to this day. 

Noyes Smith, who loaned his flour to 
help send our messenger to Washington, 
was duly repaid for his loan; and the 
important part he played in placing our 
characters on the stage, will excuse a 
further explanation of who he was. Over 
a quarter of a century since, the world 
was astonished at hearing of the defal- 
cation and disappearance of an Albany 
bank officer. Having made the circuit 
of the world, he some years afterward 
appeared in Oregon, under this name— 
became a merchant’s clerk, then himself 
a merchant; and was rich and prosper- 
ing, when he was recognized by an officer 
of the U. S. Army. Exposure drove 
him to dissipation and ruin. His friends 
at the East seem to have finally compro- 
mised his case, and his family sent for 
him to return home; which he did, to 
find his children grown up, and every- 
thing greatly changed during his long 
absence. 
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LITTLE, brown, weather- stained 
tent, pitched against the gnarled 
trunk of an old oak ; two persons stand- 
ing in front, motionless and silent as 
statues; he with one arm outstretched, 
so as to grasp the forked end of the tent- 
pole, and with his other arm thrown pro- 
tectingly about her slender form; she 
nestling confidingly against his side, and 
with one hand placed lightly upon his 
shoulder—this was the pleasant picture. 
Thus they stood, and gazed earnestly 
and with fixed attention toward one edge 
of the little valley. At that point there 
was an opening, which gave access to it; 
but so cunningly had nature hidden it 
with a projecting spur of rising ground, 
and a clump of pines standing in front, 
and seeming to guard the pass, that no 
one would have dreamed of the exist- 
ence of such an opening were it not for 
the little cavalcade emerging outwardly 
through it, at that moment — eight men, 
travel-stained in dress, and all with 
rough, tangled, uncombed beards ; each 
armed with pistols, worn openly at the 
belt; while two of the number carried 
short rifles, flung across their saddles. 
In single file, they passed through the 
valley’s gate, each one turning around, 
before he disappeared from view, and 
waving a mute farewell to the two mo- 
tionless spectators in front of the tent. 
A moment longer, and the last of the 
cavalcade had vanished from sight. Then 
these two watchers, after straining their 
gaze forward for yet another instant, as 
though striving to pierce through the in- 
tervening grove and hillock, and thus 
gain one more glimpse of their friends, 
moved from their fixed position, and sat 
down upon the green turfat the foot of the 
tent —she dropping her chin against his 
knee, and looking up into his face. 
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“Alone at last, Ethel!” he said, 
smoothing down her hair. “ Do you re- 
member how once you wished that you 
could live apart with me, upon some des- 
olate island, away from all the cares and 
jealousies of the world? It was the 
dream that sometimes possesses every 
schoolboy, and is no more likely to be 
realized with us than is the attainment 
of some magical good fortune from the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ And yet, after all, 
what is this but an embodiment of it? 
Coral reefs and billows do not close us 
in, to be sure; but yonder are the white 
walls of the snowy Sierra standing 
guard over our valley, and nearer by 
are pine-covered hills begirting us, and 
all around is an outward sea of desola- 
tion which few can pass. It is to us an 
island of verdure.” 

“ And I could really stay here forever, 
George,” she answered; “with you 
alone, and to see only you for the rest of 
my life. Why, after all, since every- 
thing here is so beautiful, should we go 
again into the outer world, and meet its 
storms and contentions ?” 

‘*And when the winter comes, dear 
pet, and our pleasant green turf is sunk- 
en six feet or more beneath the snow- 
drifts, and our biscuit-barrel is empty— 
what then? So that, you see, romance 
must have its short-lived day, indeed; 
and even we, though no storm or famine 
should ever come, would tire at last of 
the sameness of the scene, and long for 
some change. ‘fou will soon be quite 
well again; and, in the pleasant society 
of our San Francisco friends, now await- 
ing us, will care little for this secluded 
life, even if you ever remember its exist- 
ence.” 

“It must be so, indeed, dear George; 
though it seems to me I can never for- 
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get this spot, so lovely. But, after all, it 
must be only in the society of our friends 
‘that we can find lasting happiness; and 
even those who are not near to us—our 
kind acquaintances who have journeyed 
hither in our company—I hope to meet 
again, some day. Old Rollick, who car- 
ried me a mile through a drift of snow, 
that time you were too ill to help me; 
and poor Bill Carthright, who took me 
out to see the buffalo killed. How rough 
they were — swearing around the camp- 
fires, at night, when they did not know 
that I was near! and yet, always to me 
so gentle and protecting.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment, 
striving to realize more vividly the scenes 
and events of the past few months. Near- 
ly a year ago, she had started overland 
with her husband, to whom a fair pros- 
pect of professional success had sud- 
denly opened in £7 Dorado. Those were 
days when vessels slowly crept around 
the stormy Horn, and the isthmus steam- 
ers were few and uncertain, and when, 
to many minds, the tedious overland 
route was the safest and most speedy. 
Cheerfully she had made ready to go 
with him ; and, after all, it seemed only 
looking forward to a very few months of 
easy land -carriage —they would be at 
their destination in the fall, they thought. 
But the labor was greater than had been 
expected ; the time was much protracted, 
and winter came upon them while they 
were yet among the mountains, and they 
were obliged to settle down in some ra- 
vine and wait until spring. At times, 
the provisions had threatened to give 
out, and there had been two or three not 
bloodless attacks from marauding In- 
dians; and so the winter had passed, 
amid suffering and danger. Yet, for the 
bright side to it all, there was much to 
think of with pleasure, when she remem- 
bered how kind and gentle had been the 
rough- bearded men who had been of 
their party; how those men, born to 
wood -craft and hunting — uncouth in 
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manners as well as in dress, and some- 
times terrible in their mutual quarrels— 
had always vied with one another to save 
her from discomfort; how, in her imme- 
diate presence, they had tried to lay 
aside their roughness of speech and ac- 
tion—putting on, before her, an instinct- 
ive courtliness which was almost real 
grace, and which, as it came from the 
soul, was worth more than the grace of 
royalty. All this she could not but think 
of with grateful homage to their rude 
excellence of heart; and she sadly won- 
dered whether she might ever see any of 
them again. Pleasant thoughts, upon 
the whole, among so much that had 
been painful; and it was singular how 
differently these memories stood out be- 
fore her, as she now looked at them from 
opposite points of view. It was not un- 
til the early spring that the little camp in 
the mountains had broken up, and they 
had succeeded in reaching the borders of 
the Stanislaus—the first confines of civ- 
ilized life. Therefore, she had now led 
that career of hardship and trial for near- 
ly ten months; and it seemed almost 
like her real, normal existence, so boldly 
did it assert itself against the more fee- 
ble memories of her former life of east- 
ern comfort. But, on the other hand, it 
seemed already fading away, like an un- 
certain dream, as she turned her mind to 
the new civilization crystalizing about 
the Golden Gate, and to the many dear 
friends there awaiting her. She was 
now within a few days’ journey of them, 
and the perils of the landward route were 
all behind her. Should she not soon see 
those dear friends again? Not quite 
yet, perhaps. During the past two weeks 
she had fallen ill. She had bravely borne 
up during the winter’s work; but, now 
that it was at an end, the reaction had 
come, and she had appeared strangely 
weak and listless. It was merely that 
she needed rest, all said; and though 
now so near her new home, it might be 
that the toil of the journey of even those 
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few days would imperil her. Only rest 
and inaction, and freedom from present 
care, were needed ; and while, upon the 
stoppage in the first mining settlement, 
her husband deliberated on what should 
be done, one of the band succeeded in 
solving the question. He had found this 
little nook among the hills, and scarcely 
a mile from the settlement—so near, in- 
deed, that, in the stillness of the warm, 
breezeless day, the sound of the ever- 
moving rockers could be heard; but, 
apart from that, far enough off to have 
been, as yet, uninvaded. It lay among 
the hills—a secluded, unappropriated 
paradise. The little stream, that ran 
bubbling through its centre, gave pleas- 
ant verdancy to the sward, and decked 
its own borders with many-colored spring 
flowers. The noble oak-trees that stud- 
ded the plain would afford shade and 
shelter. The air was warm and balmy ; 
for the closing in of the pine - covered 
hills shut out any roughly tempered 
winds, and in this sheltered nook she 
could remain, and rest herself from past 
toil; for, doubtless, in a week or so, 
she would be so far restored as to be 
able to resume her journey. Therefore, 
the few of the party who now remained 
—for many had already straggled off to- 
ward other mines — postponed for yet a 
day their further onward journey, that 
they might assist in one final contri- 
bution to her comfort. Together, they 
pitched the little brown tent beneath the 
largest oak-tree, scarcely allowing her 
husband to give his aid—so jealously did 
each one wish to do for her all that he 
could. They placed, conveniently at one 
side, and covered over, a generous supply 
of all such qualities of food as could be 
purchased for many miles around; dili- 
gently searching out for her many deli- 
cacies which it would not, at first, have 
been supposed the mining- towns could 
furnish. They gathered piles of long 
grass for the horse—her husband’s horse, 
indeed, but which she had often ridden, 


when tired of the hard jolting of the bag- 
gage-wagon. And then, with a few 
rough words of farewell—which said so 
little, perhaps, but meant so much in 
the inner depths of their earnest souls 
—they turned away, and, as we have 
seen, slowly filing out of the valley, left 
the two to their new life. A very pleas- 
ant life, indeed, it seemed to be: the 
air was so warm and balmy, with the 
freshness of the new spring; the green 
turf at their feet so soft and abundant; 
the babbling of the little stream so 
cheerfully responsive to the whole tone 
of their feelings, as they sat together, 
and, in perfect freedom from care and 
toil, gazed before them: and all animat- 
ed nature seemed so tame and friendly ; 
birds that were new to them, hopped 
closely to their feet, and, undismayed, 
chirruped a welcome; even the brown 
hare, that skipped across from one side 
of the valley to the other, turned to gaze 
at them, not as though he was frighten- 
ed at the intrusion, but rather with an 
inquiring look, and then passed on, with 
no quicker gait than before. So snugly, 
too, did they seem shut in by the mount- 
ains from all contact with the outer 
world—the pine-covered hills closing in 
steeply around those few green acres 
of sward and scattered oaks; and at 
the further end, over a lower outline of 
the chain, the snow-crowned peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, lifting themselves, white 
and glistening, like an outer line of sen- 
tries—it was like some newly found Ar- 
cadia. And, again, there crossed Ethel’s 
mind the thought, that it would be pleas- 
ant to live there always. 

“ At least,” she said — not as though 
having any thought about herself, but 
rather as a matter of tasteful fancy, wide 
and universal in its application — “at 
least, if not a place to live in—away from 
all friends — it seems a place to die and 
be buried in. Think, George, what a 
treasure of loveliness this spot would be 
to some large city, if within pleasant 
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reach. How the glories of any artificial 
cemetery would pale before these natural 
beauties! Itimpresses me, that if it were 
near our former home, long as I might 
live in San Francisco, I could hardly, at 
last, die in peace, if I were not certain 
to be carried back and laid here. Just 
here, George — beneath this old tree 
where stands our tent.” 

Careless was her tone —the moment- 
ary prompting of a transient fancy—and 
as carelessly did he answer. Butall the 
more bitterly did he afterward recall his 
speech. Not for many days, indeed— 
not during the coming week, when, cheer- 
ed by the novelty and beauty of the sur- 
rounding scene, her face seemed to take 
upon itself new color and a brighter ra- 
diance of expression— but afterward, 
when again her cheek paled, and when, 
coming in from an hour of loitering with 
his rifle, he noticed that she rose more 
heavily and wearily than usual to greet 
him. 

“You are tired, Ethel!” 

“ A little,George. Itseems as though, 
after all, 1 missed the toil of the journey. 
This idle life is making me too inactive. 
But I shall be better soon.” 

With this, it seemed that, for the first 
time, evil forebodings fell upon his heart, 
at first intangible and undefined, but ina 
moment taking crushing shapé; and, 
turning away under pretense of further 
hunting, he loitered slowly along until he 
had passed from her sight behind the out- 
let of the valley ; then, at a quicker pace, 
he sped to the neighboring mine. For, 
might not this be a matter of life and 
death? There might be more needed 
for her than mere fresh air and rest. 
Somewhere, within reach, there must be 
a physician. Let him be who or what he 
might, were there any good in him, he 
must be called. 

And in so much the searcher was fort- 
unate. In that neighboring mining-town 
there chanced to be a physician, whose 
name, but for his evil genius, might have 
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lived long in the annals of medical sci- 
ence: not a mere fledgeling of the past 
year, from some easily-satisfied college, 
but a man of mature age, deeply read in 
science, with the skill of years of suc- 
cessful practice upon him; with an eye 
and judgment unerring in their capacity 
to form instant and careful diagnoses ; 
with nothing to prevent climbing to fame 
and fortune, except one blasting act that 
had driven him from civilization into that 
outer wilderness. This man being met 
with, was at once engaged to come to the 
little valley, but with all caution against 
revealing his object. 

“Draw near as a stranger, as a pros- 
pecting miner, if you will, Doctor—any- 
thing, rather than as what you are; for 
I would not have her to suspect.” 

The Doctor nodded; and that aiter- 
noon, straggling along with a rifle upon 
his shoulder, drew toward the tent, and 
asked for a cup to drink from the run- 
ning brook. Then, being bidden to seat 
himself, he did so, and, with scarcely a 
glance at Ethel, ran on in discursive 
talk—about the prospects of the mines, 
about the probable politics of the newly 
formed State, about the expected Ori- 
ental immigration, about everything, in 
fact, excepting health or medicine. 
Then, as the sun began to sink, he rose 
to his feet, made his hasty adieu, and 
departed, accompanied a little way by 
the husband. 

“Doctor, you find her.... 

Those were days when, in all trades 
and occupations—in most of the rela- 
tions of life, indeed—men were quick of 
speech, instant in coming to the point; 
no dallying gingerly with the truth, no 
putting off an evil day that could not be 
avoided. Therefore, the Doctor hesi- 
tated only a moment; and then, taking 
the other by the hand, looked earnestly 
into his face. 

“You are a man!” he said. “You 
can bear to hear the truth, and, hearing 
it, can stand up under it?” 


” 
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“My God! and is it so?” And the 
unhappy man, with that truth now so 
fully revealed to him, almost sank upon 
the earth. Then, with a great effort of 
fortitude, he braced himself to inquire 
more. “And—and, how long, Doctor 


“Tt may be soon—it may be months. 
I can not presume to tell about that, 
for certain. Meanwhile, let her remain 
where she now is. She has everything 
there that can be of service. Better 
here than in the city. All the cities in 
the world could not furnish for her this 
pleasant air. And I will come again.” 

The Doctor returned to the mine, and 
the husband to his tent—broken-hearted 
and hopeless, and yet obliged, for her 
deception, to wear his usual smiling face; 
crushed and ruined as to all that could 
make life a desire to him, yet forced to 
talk cheerfully about plans which he 
knew could never be fulfilled; urged 
each day to comfort her with vain con- 
versation about her improving health, 
and to find excuses for every new symp- 
tom of ill, lest otherwise she might sus- 
pect the truth, yet ever pressing down 
the swelling of his heart, as he watched 
her cheek constantly growing more hol- 
low, her eye more unnaturally glittering; 
wondering, sometimes, whether she her- 
self realized the approaching doom, and 
half inclined to believe that she did, and, 
for his comfort, was striving to conceal 
it; almost wishing, that, if so, she would 
reveal it, if thereby, in those last few 
days that terrible restraint between them 
might be removed, and they be enabled 
to talk freely about the end; laying up 
in his heart the memory of every smile 
and gentle caress, as something which 
he could not long enjoy, and bitterly re- 
membering every unkind speech of his 
in the distant past as errors for which 
he would fain ask pardon, but could not 
now, lest thereby she might be led to 
wonder, and so realize the truth; pain- 
fully speculating, too, with practical pur- 
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pose, whether he ought not now to trans- 
port her to her friends, lest, when the 
winter came, in which she could not 
stay, it would be greater pain for her to 
move. 

There was no need, however, that, 
amid all his other wretchedness of 
thought, he should feel forced to pon- 
der upon this last. The great change 
came to her very quietly and gently, and 
more speedily than could have been fore- 
seen. She had not seemed worse that 
day—even a little stronger, perhaps. It 
was a fair afternoon, soft and balmy, with 
no wind to ruffle or disturb even the wing 
of bird or insect, yet sheltered from ex- 
cessive heat by the surrounding hills. 
In that clear atmosphere, the hills them- 
selves, somehow, appeared more verd- 
ure-covered than usual, the distant Si- 
erra more majestic, the grass beside the 
little stream more green. Together the 
two occupants of the valley sat at the 
door of the tent and talked; he with his 
arm supporting her, she leaning upon 
his shoulder. They spoke awhile about 
their absent friends; about their plans 
for the future—plans which he knew 
could never be carried out, she being 
gone; about what they might do when 
he had made his fortune; and about 
when again they should revisit the East. 
Then, with a faint Sigh, she relapsed in- 
to silence, and for many minutes he sat 
still, thinking that she slept. But at 
some slight, unconscious motion of his 
arm, her head fell forward; there was 
something in her expression that filled 
him with sudden affright, and, with one 
penetrating, earnest look, he knew that 
all was over. It could not have been 
more painless or peaceful. There could 
not be a more gentle smile than that rest- 
ing upon her lips, telling of some inward 
joy at the moment of departing. But 
what of all that? Who, at such a time, 
ever comforts himself with such thoughts? 
She had left him—that was all he could 
realize; and, placing her gently inside 
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the tent, he threw himself at her side, 
and there laid, half unconscious in his 
agony, that afternoon and all that night— 
not daring to leave her alone, not know- 
ing where to look for help. But the next 
morning it happened that the Doctor, 
sauntering that way, with rifle over his 
shoulder, in the assumed character of 
sportsman, came to the tent and found 
them. Calm, quiet, and resolute, he 
was a man who knew how to deal with 
grief as well as with sickness; and at 
once he took upon him the direction of 
affairs, as though he were the only per- 
son in authority. 

* All now has been tried for her that 
ever can be,” he said. ‘There remains 
only one thing to do. Where will you 
have her laid?” 

The other gazed for a moment around, 
then pointed to the inside of the tent. 

“There—where she now lies. She 
once said that, dying, she would like to 
rest at the foot of this oak.” 

“It is well. Shall we send for assist- 
ance?” 

“No; only you and I. It will be 
enough. No one else shall touch her 
or look upon her.” 

So there they buried her; the Doctor 
borrowing a spade from the neighboring 
mine, and returning himself to dig the 
grave. The other stood looking on; it 
could hardly have been expected that he 
should assist. But when the grave had 
been made deep enough, he helped to 
place her in it, upon her cloak, neatly 
spread beneath; with her shawl folded 
over her face; and thus, with a prayer 
by the Doctor—his first prayer for many 
years, possibly—they gave her to the 
ground ; not forgetting, even in the nar- 
row confines of the tent, to mark the 
spot with a little mound. Then the 
Doctor, throwing the borrowed spade 
and the rifle together over his shoulder, 
touched the other upon the arm. 

“Will you go with me?” he said. 

Perhaps there was some idea in his 
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mind that comfort could be gained in 
another scene; that the companionship 
of other men might be of service; that 
the wild disorder and uproar of the min- 
ing-town might beavailable to drive away 
grief—perhaps, even, that the terrible 
despair might be assuaged by some reck- 
less frolic. It might be that he himself, 
if in grief, would have sought some such 
species of consolation, so widely differ- 
ent are constituted the souls of men. 
But it was otherwise with the one now 
before him. 

‘*T will stay here for awhile,” was the 
only answer. 

So the Doctor went his way, and the 
other was left alone. Why, indeed, 
should he not stay? In a civilized land, 
with funeral rites at a city cemetery, he 
would, perforce, be obliged to return 
home, after all had been done. But 
here, who or what duty was there that 
could order him? There, he could re- 
turn again as often as he liked; here, 
in this far-off nook of the mountains, 
hundreds of miles away from any city, 
he knew that the parting, once made, 
would probably be final. Why, too, 
must he hurry away to duties about 
which it mattered little whether they 
were begun sooner or later, and which, 
in his loneliness, must ever be tedious 
and distasteful to him? No; he would 
remain a little while longer with his 
darling. 

That day, indeed, and the next; and 
so on, for a fortnight. At night he slept 
his troubled: sleep in the tent, beside the 
little mound, with one arm thrown over 
it; in the day-time he sat in front, silent- 
ly weaving the hard woof of his thoughts 
and memories. So much was there to 
remind him of her, that he could not tear 
himself away. The worn spot in the 
grass where her feet had been accus- 
tomed to rest; her little bag of odds and 
ends, for sewing, dangling from the tent- 
pole; the squirrel, which she had half- 
tamed, and which now daily came near, 
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as if looking for her; even the outline 
of the mountain, along which she had 
striven to trace a resemblance to the 
hills of her native home. Not merely 
the nearer objects, indeed, but the whole 
valley seemed to speak of her. It was 
all hers, and hers alone—her abiding- 
place, her home; and, as he remember- 
ed what she had once said, all her grave 
—to be kept sacred to her alone. 

So passed a month. At last it seem- 
ed to him that he must certainly rouse 
himself to bid that final farewell, which, 
delay it as he might, in the end must 
surely come; and, turning to his horse, 
he began to saddle it for the journey. 
But at that moment there appeared upon 
the scene a new party—four or five 
rough men, smoking their pipes, and 
bearing mining implements in their 
midst. Not knowing him or his grief, 
they hailed him with good-natured gruff- 
ness, inquiring whether there was any 
gold in the little stream that flowed near 
his feet. 

“None,” he answered—“ none, that I 
know of. I have not tried.” 

At this the men laughed among them- 
selves with pleasant humor, not believ- 
ing him. It was the answer they might 
expect, in fact, from one who must be 
filling his own pockets out of the brook’s 
bared bed, and did not want intruders. 

“Trying for ourselves is seeing for 
ourselves, partner,” they merely re- 
sponded; and, dropping their imple- 
ments at a point of the stream not fifty 
feet off, they began to turn up the sod 
of the banks. With mute despair and 
anger did the bereaved man gaze upon 
them. He could not drive them away, 
for they were too many, and, moreover, 
their right to be there was as good as 
his own. But with their labor they 
were now desecrating the place—the 
valley that belonged to her alone —her 
grave. They were turning into barren 
unsightliness the placid scene upon which 
she had so much loved to look. If they 
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found gold, they might carry their labor 
still nearer. Were he now to depart, 
they might even work up toward where 
the tent itself stood, and ignorantly in- 
trude where even innocent intrusion 
would be profanation. No, he could 
not now depart and suffer all that risk. 
So, lifting the saddle again from the 
horse, he sat down moodily to watch 
these rough and noisy laborers. 

They worked well and faithfully, lift- 
ing off the light sod, scraping away the 
earth to the solid foundation of the rock, 
and turning, at one point, the course of 
thestream. At times, wearied with their 
labor, they would sit and smoke their 
pipes, and their rude laughter jarred 
harshly upon the spirit of the lonely 
watcher. Once in awhile, some one of 
them approached the tent, on the excuse 
of asking for a light, but really desirous 
of acquaintance, yet the unresponsive 
and gloomy manner of the desolate man 
repressed them, and at last they came 
no more. Soon, too, it seemed as though 
some inkling of his story had got about 
among them; for, as they looked toward 
him, they would whisper to each other, 
and, for the moment, their gayety would 
be hushed. Even at other times, when 
not believing themselves conscious of 
his presence, they worked on in more 
than their accustomed silence, as though 
oppressed with some contagion of gloom. 
But, for all that, they still labored ear- 
nestly, until fifty feet of the bed of the 
stream had been fruitlessly turned. Then 
one of them approached the watcher. 

“You was right, partner—all right. 
Nota flake of gold here, and our week’s 
work all wasted. And so we are going 
back to the Stanislaus again, and sorry 
as we intruded.” 

“Can you sell me a spade before you 
go?” was his response. 

“We don’t sell, partner; but if you 
want one, it is at your service, and we 
will leave it out for you. When you get 
tired of staying here, why, come down 
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to the Stanislaus yourself and see us, 
and try your luck there, alongside of us. 
And so, good-by, partner.” 

With that, he retired; and, within an 
hour, the whole party had passed through 
the defile behind the pine grove, and the 
bereaved man was again left alone— 
alone, as to human companionship, in- 
deed, but haunted by one great purpose 
now, that had possessed him as thor- 
oughly as though it were a new nature. 
The valley—her grave—had been dese- 
crated. Its loveliness had been partially 
despoiled. If her spirit were hovering 
near, it would feel saddened by the 
desolation caused in what she had so 
greatly loved to contemplate. For him 
there was now this one great duty: to 
restore the scene to its former beauty. 
It was all that he could now do for her, 
but it should be completed before he 
departed. 

Therefore, with a kind of frenzy, he 
began his work. It was severe toil to 
him, even at the beginning, for he felt 
strangely weak. But he reflected that 
he had not labored for many days, and 
must naturally be out of the way of it; 
and that a little practice would soon re- 
store him to all his wonted vigor; nev- 
er, though, his mind to its olden sereni- 
ty again; but his body, without doubt, 
to its former strength. Anyhow, the 
great purpose in his heart must be per- 
formed. 

That week and the next he labored on 
in a whirl of frantic impatience, begin- 
ning early and not leaving off until the 
darkness compelled him—hardly stop- 
ping, indeed, for his necessary food. 
If, at times, he was obliged to delay 
and take rest during long intervals, it 
was lost time, which he regretted as a 
miser would bewail stolen treasures; 
for, might not Ethel be looking on, im- 
patiently awaiting the day when the 
scene should glow again in sumptuous 
beauty as before? If daily his rests be- 
came longer, he thought not of that, ex- 
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cepting as it was still greater loss of 
time; and when he resumed his la- 
bor, he did so with increased feverish- 
ness of impulse. And, in a month, this 
constant application bore its fruits. He 
had turned the stream back to its old 
channel. He had filled up the deep cut 
made by the miners for its new flow. 
He had leveled the unsightly mounds 
that here and there had broken the nat- 
ural grace of the scene. And the little 
brook seemed to gurgle thanks to him 
as it ran merrily along in its restored 
bed. 

There was still one more thing to be 
done. The earth lay black and unsight- 
ly in the refilled cut, where soft, green 
turf and bright flowers had formerly been 
seen. And, therefore, with long-contin- 
ued toil, broken, as before, with frequent 
enforced restings, he cut out fresh turf 
from level sources beyond the borders 
of the valley. It was toilsome work to 
carry it so far and fit it upon the dark 
earth; but at last this, too, was all com- 
pleted —the brook in its old bed, the 
hillocks leveled, the cavities filled up, 
the turf laid neatly over the bare spots, 
and here and there flowers already spring- 
ing up where of late there had been so 
much deformity. Now, at last, the whole 
valley—her grave—bore all its olden ap- 
pearance of beauty. None could know 
that it had ever been disturbed, and the 
only token of past labor visible was the 
spade which he still held in his trem- 
bling and wasted hand. This, too, as 
an incongruous object, he now removed 
from sight, burying it in the deepest 
pool of the brook. 

* Ethel will be happier now,” he whis- 
pered to himself. “All is again as it 
should be. And I think that I will go 
and lie down for awhile, for I am very 
tired. Perhaps Ethel will be so pleased 
with what I have done that she will even 
come and visit me in my dreams.” 

Did she really visit him in a sweet 
dream? Or did he first go to her, in- 
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stead? No one can tell, but it is cer- 
tain that in his sleep there had been no 
pain or sorrow; for when, an hour after- 
ward, three men chanced to cross the 
valley and wandered off to his tent for 
information, they found him lying with 
such a happy smile upon his face, that, 
at first, they thought he was merely 
slumbering and enjoying a pleasant 
dream. It was only after a moment of 
expectant waiting, that they found out 
the truth that he would never awaken 
again. 

No one seemed able to explain why 
he had died. Some said, of one thing ; 
and some, of another. Not one of them 
spoke about a broken heart. But, how- 
ever this might be, there was the undis- 
puted fact of death, lying before them, 
and demanding their hospitable care; 
and about this they entered into con- 
sultation. There was none that knew 
him or could tell anything about him. 
Even at the neighboring mine he was a 
stranger, for the Doctor himself had by 
that time wandered away to other places. 
All that could be done, therefore, was to 
bestow upon the dead man, as tenderly 
as possible, those rites which friends 
and strangers can equally claim when 
the last enemy overtakes them. A grave 
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was dug beside the tent. It was there 
made for convenience only, for none 
knew of that other grave just inside, 
and it was only by this chance that he 
was now placed, as he would have wish- 
ed, close beside all that he had so much 
loved. And after that there came fur- 
ther discussion, in regard to the effects 
he had left behind him. It was some 
time before the men could make up their 
minds to divide these; for, through some 
instinct of propriety, it seemed almost 
like plundering the dead. But, after all, 
there was no known heir, and there were 
none anywhere around, except strangers 
to him; and, very properly, these things 
should not be left unregarded or with- 
out care. Therefore, one of the men 
took the horse, and another the rifle and 
pistols, while the third, claiming the 
tent as his share, lifted it off the poles 
and carried it away; and, doing so, this 
last man unwittingly performed the kind- 
est act of all, for now, the canvas being 
removed, the rain and the dew could fall 
upon the little grave that had been made 
within as freely as upon the one outside, 
and so the two mounds could equally, 
in the future, grow green with the fresh 
turf, and blossom with the sweet wild- 
rose. 
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USTER is abroad. Buster oper- 

ates in mines and mining - stocks. 
Born in the Atlantic States, his wits 
have been mineralogically sharpened in 
California. On Yankee “‘cuteness” he 
has grafted the western dash and swag- 
ger. Soaring above wooden nutmegs, 
he peddles bogus mines of silver and 
gold. He is very fluent. In conversa- 
tion he is a breech-loader, discharging ten 
words to your one. He comes freighted 
with fragments of quartz, studded with 


dull yellow gold. These are from the 
King Solomon Mine, Dead-shot Dis- 
trict, Arizona. 

Viewed through the glass which Bus- 
ter holds before you, there are locked 
up in the King Solomon Mine count- 
less millions. He unrolls highly-color- 
ed plates of mine and mill. There are 
the “adits,” and “levels,” and “breasts,” 
the pans, amalgamators, and arrastras, 
engines puffing, men wheeling barrows 
of ore, and great piles thereof waiting to 
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be crushed, all yielding from $100 to 
$1,000 per ton, of which the fragment 
he now keeps flashing before your eyes 
is not a selected, but an average speci- 
men — being really the piece which some 
easily corrupted workman filched from 
the Eberhardt or Emma vein, and sold 
to Buster for a consideration. It needs 
but a few thousands of outlay to place 
the King Solomon Mine and mill in good 
running order. The last superintend- 
ent was inefficient — “not metallurgical- 
ly educated; did not understand amal- 
gamating the ore properly.” But this 
man Buster, before you, is the modern 
Midas. Every pound of rock touched 
under his management turns to gold. 

He does not ask you to buy in the 
King Solomon. He only hints at the 
necessity for raising additional capital. 
It is a pity such a mine should be lying 
idle when a few thousands would turn 
out its treasure in a perpetually running 
stream. 

You are much interested in the King 
Solomon Mine. You lie awake and 
think of it by night. No, you do not 
think, either. Your brain is afiame with 
the King Soiomon vein. You see it 
running deep into the earth, sending off 
shoots and feeders, hither and thither, 
all crusted with rough, rich, dull yellow 
gold, like the fragment Buster has shown 
you. Youare dreaming. You areina 
golden trance. Buster has you under 
control. His “influence” is upon you. 
You deem yourself an independent agent 
—you are only a stupefied stupid, slow- 
ly, surely, and skillfully managed by 
Buster’s art. “* Will you walk into my 
parlor?’ says the spider to the fly.” 
You are buzzing round and round, at 
every turn drawing nearer Buster’s open 
and gilded parlor-door. Buster sits at 
ease within. He seems not anxious for 
your entrance. 

But he is. To-day he hints at speedy 
departure. Other and vast interests call 
him elsewhere. Next month, he must 
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be in Colorado—in Central America; 
the month after, in London. Buster is 
a lively merry-go-round. 

This is the last pass he makes over 
you. He has put you to sleep. 

Buster is gone. You are the owner 
of one hundred shares in the King Sol- 
omon. Price—well, a year’s income. 

I will show you the King Solomon 
Mine, We travel many days in Arizo- 
na. Heat, scorpions, and alkali-dust 
torment you, blind your eyes, sting you. 
Apaches hunger and thirst for your 
scalp. A country bare, burned barren, 
desolate, treeless, and gloomy—an ap- 
propriate and gigantic vestibule to the 
infernal regions—stretches day after day 
before you. By the roadside skeletons 
of horses, oxen, mules, and lone graves 
of murdered men. By the evening camp- 
fire, stories of horrible Apache atrocity ; 
of men hung by the heels, roasted and 
smoked to death; of men flayed alive; of 
men dying for days with little fires aflame 
all over them. These are morsels for 
midnight meditation, as you lie awake; 
and, when the full moon rises above the 
horizon, so does your hair, for that tall, 
branchless cactus, seemingly stalking 
across its disk, looks every inch an In- 
dian. 

At last, we reach the settlement of 
O- Be-Joyful—the last mining outpost, 
the last picket- guard of civilization—a 
row of tents and board shanties, every 
other one a bar-room, all filled with 
rough miners, gamblers, desperadoes, 
and rising American legislators settled 
here to run for Congress. The ther- 
mometer daily registers its 115 degrees 
of heat; the hot winds whirl dense clouds 
of alkali-dust through door and window; 
the water you drink is a solution of ar- 
senic, sulphur, soda, copper; the whis- 
ky is but colored and diluted alcohol; a 
cup of coffee and a plate of fried parch- 
ment, termed steak, costs a dollar; the 
street, from end to end, is strewn with 
monte and playing cards ; there is noth- 
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ing to read, save last year’s almanac; 
and every window shows one pane 
cracked by a bullet. Your sleeping- 
room is full of mosquitoes, and directly 
over five noisy #zoute banks, whose bus- 
iness commences at midnight and lasts 
till dawn. 

Apaches ever hover about the vicinity 
of O-Be-Joyful. Two men shot and 
scalped last week by them, but half a 
mile from town. To be slain by Indi- 
ans is not deemed a casualty; only one 
of the diseases peculiar to the country. 
The “Judge,” the only genial and mild- 
mannered man you have met at O- Be- 
Joyful, confidentially exhibits his derrin- 
gers, assuring you that he is nota fighting 
man, but carries them only when travel- 
ing, that he may blow out his own brains 
in case he should be captured by the 
Indians, and thus to escape their horrid 


tortures. 
We have inquired at O-Be-Joyful con- 
cerning the King Solomon Mine. It 


does not seem well known. “Why, is 
there not a rich mine of that name in 
Dead-shot District?” Not that they 
ever heard of. But no one has lived in 
Dead-shot District for the last year. 
Too many Apaches. How far is Dead- 
sot from O-Be-Joyful? Maybe eighty 
miles; maybe one hundred. Now, that 
we are so near the location of the King 
Solomon, it does not seem so accessible 
or well defined as when Buster showed 
it youon his map. Then it laid between 
the Carambo and the Carajo rivers, in 
a certain valley, “well wooded, well wa- 
tered, easy of access.” The Carambo 
you have seen. It is a broad, dry bed, 
strewn with dry bowlders and dry cotton- 
wood trunks, washed from the mount- 
ains. Notadrop of water has moisten- 
ed it for the last seven months. The 
Carajo? No such river is known at O- 
Be-Joyful. There seems a fault some- 
where. The country looked much bet- 
ter on Buster’s map. The reality is ter- 
rible. Rough? It is rougher than an 
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unfinished world. It is the back-yard 
of creation. 

But we must press forward. The 
King Solomon Mine, the mill, the thou- 
sands paid to Buster, the millions to be 
realized in the future, all beckon us on. 
We hire four mules and three despera- 
does as a guard against Apaches. They 
could tell us before we started that the 
King Solomon mill is a myth, and the 
mine a fraud, but they refrain. We are 
still live geese; we bring golden eggs 
into the territory. It is only such as we 
who refresh its currents of finance. For 
this our hired desperadoes will not them- 
selves rob and murder us, nor allow any 
such freedom to the Apache. 

We travel many days. Flour and ba- 
con form our only sustenance. No veg- 
etables, no fruit. Bilious horrors accu- 
mulate daily. Our dessert iies in the 
pill-box. 

We have found the King Solomon 
Mine. It is located in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death —a crooked, rugged, 
precipitous cafion, the walls of black, 
volcanic rock, rising hundreds of feet, 
on either side, almost perpendicularly. 
The strata are twisted, gnarled, and up- 
heaved at every angle, by subterranean 
force. The water, for bitterness, is Ep- 
som salts, aloes, wormwood, flavored 
with soap-suds. No trees—no grass — 
no soil. We are stung with cactus- 
spines, and stabbed by the Spanish bay- 
onet. What is that locust-like, whirr- 
ing noise? A rattlesnake! There he 
glides, over the hot rocks. One of our 
desperadoes sends a bullet through his 
backbone ; but, though no longer able to 
drag himself along, he rattles still—he’s 
game. What is that, scuttling up the 
hill-side, yonder? A porcupine. An- 
other bullet stops him. Down the slope 
he rolls; the dogs spring on him, and 
speedily return—their jaws and noses 
as full of short, finely barbed quills, as 
a thickly studded pincushion. Yonder 
shoots a horned toad; and at our feet, 
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clumsily crawls a hideous, hairy, black 
ball, on five long, slender legs—a taran- 
tula. Everything here—insect, serpent, 


animal, or vegetable — carries venom,’ 


spines, thorns, and stings. What is that 
black shadow? A buzzard, floating in 
the cloudless blaze overhead — waiting 
for us to lie down and die, that he may 
pick our bones. All around, in awful 
stillness, rise peaks —angular, sharp- 
pointed, craggy, black, frowning, and 
gloomy. 

Here is the “mine”—a jagged hole in 
the ledge, some four feet in depth; over 
it, a rough windlass, a coil of bleached 
rope, andarotten tub. About, are empty 
sardine-cans, old boots, and shattered 
whisky-bottles — infallible tests of some 
former miner’s presence. Hard by, 


tacked to a board, is the following: 


** NOTICE. 


“‘ We, the undersigned, claim each 300 feet on this, 
the King Solomon vein, by 150 feet in width, on 
either side of this notice, together with all its spurs, 
dips, angles, side and cross leads; and intend work- 
ing the same at the first opportunity. 


*« (Signed), Buster, 


FLUusTER, 
Duster.” 

Buster, we now understand, is work- 
ing this vein abroad. It is not always 
necessary to go down and labor in a 
mine, to get gold by it, so long as there 
remains money, ready coined, in credu- 
lous pockets. 

Let us go hence. The King Solo- 
mon Mine is a swindle; the mill is a 
baseless vision. Arise, ye three despera- 
does, outlaws, escaped convicts, cut- 
throats, Anglo-Saxon savages! Pack 
the mules !—hasten back to O-Be-Joyful! 
Buster must bea swindler. Our thought 
of him, at first, is very bitter. We keep 
pistols and daggers ever drawn upon 
him in our heart. Yet, Buster. was an 
agreeable fellow. Buster, for an even- 
ing’s company, was a show, a menag- 
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erie, a performance, all in and of him- 
self. He was full of original tales. He 
was appreciative, and keen to detect the 
ludicrous in everything. His laugh was 
rich in heartiness. Put him in a stage- 
coach, a railway-car, a steamboat, and in 
half an hour he would be the nucleus of 
a circle attracted by his fascinating gab. 
Put him in a strange household, of the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees, and in 
a day he would have captivated all the 
girls by his dash, swagger, and boldness ; 
at the same time winning over the old 
gentleman by deferential discussion with 
him behind the barn, on subjects doc- 
trinal, political, and agricultural. 

We see through Buster, now; he is 
transparent as glass. Yet, we should 
actually like to meet the scamp again, 
could we consistently do so without a 
flourish of angry trumpets. Besides, he 
never importuned us to buy in the King 
Solomon. He never actually declared 
that the mine was opened, or the mill 
erected. True, he showed us plates of 
mine and mill; whereupon we recklessly 
inferred them to be things of reality. Is 
Buster, then, to be so much scandalized ? 
And then, after all, while honesty is 
commendable, and all that sort of thing, 
it is apt to be so dull and stupid by the 
side of glittering rascality. Buster did 
glitter; he was studded with sharp and 
sparkling points. He was always a 
sky-rocket. He never came down, a 
stick. 

We have brought away with us some 
fragments of the King Solomon vein, 
and, when arrived in San Francisco, 
carry them to the assayer. He tells us, 
they show “traces” of gold and silver. 
Traces? Well, that is something. But, 
can we find any “trace” of Buster? 
We would like to analyze him. We 
can not. Buster is far out of sight; he 
has kicked over all the “traces.” 
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N the very heart of the Bougon 

Mountains— which is one of the 
great chains that intersect Borneo—300 
miles from anywhere in any direction, 
if we except the city of Kuching, with 
which there is no connection and to 
which there is no road, are situated the 
antimony and cinnabar mines of the fa- 
mous Borneo Company. They lie ina 
little nook or crevice, surrounded by a 
labyrinth of ravines, which labyrinth has 
been formed by a riotous little torrent 
that seems not to know its own mind 
for twenty yards together, but rushes 
hither and thither, making a way for it- 
self by overthrowing and quarreling gen- 
erally with bowlders and trees. Sur- 
rounded thus by ravines, they are shut 


in by hills of flowering creepers and 
ferns; and by verdure-clad mountains, 
which rise, pile upon pile, for more than 
3,000 feet, until the faint leaves of their 
clinging vines are trellised against a cer- 


ulean sky. On all sides rise vast ada- 
mantine walls of limestone, crowned by 
millions and millions of evergreen trees 
and timber. There is the 42/éam, or iron- 
wood, which water can neither float nor 
destroy —impregnable alike to the as- 
saults of insect or decay. The amphib- 
ious Dyaks make the foundations of their 
water- houses of it; and, because it is 
known that it will resist decay for hun- 
dreds of years, the Chinese use it for 
their most precious coffins, hoping thus 
to preserve their mummied ancestors till 
the Day of Judgment, whenever that day 
may be in Chinese annals. Whether 
this delicate little attention will be ap- 
preciated by those ancestors when the 
time comes, remains to be seen. The 
coffins sometimes cost as much as $1,- 
ooo. The Borneo Company has con- 


structed its tram-roads of this iron-wood, 
and it answers the purpose well. Large 
quantities of it are also exported. 

Then there is the silver-stemmed jaf- 
ang-tree,whose delicate leaves fallaround 
it like a cloud of green lace, and shelter 
millions of hives, rich.in golden honey, 
and supplying commerce annually with 
a very large quantity of wax. The sa- 
pur, or camphor-tree, stands here among 
its tropical fellows, exuding its fragrant 
gum, to be transported all over the world 
as a purifying and preserving agent. 
The limestone walls are also crowned 
by the fa/aman, from whose triangular 
roots a “social board” is cut in one sol- 
id slab, capable of seating around it or 
containing in comfortable attitudes be- 
neath it from twenty to forty guests ; by 
the gutta-percha tree, which yields its 
heart’s blood (for it has to be cut down) 
to preserve our marvelous Atlantic ca- 
bles; by the india-rubber tree, whose 
uses are so infinite in number and so 
well known as not to need mention; by 
the creeper, whose slender stem over- 
tops the tallest giants of the forest, and 
whose fibre makes the toughest cables 
known to mariners. Here, also, are the 
homes of the tree-fern and the orchids 
—thuse picturesque parasites, whose 
waxy flowers are only equaled in eccen- 
tric beauty by the wild nepenthe, which 
here yields its cooling draught to the 
agile Dyak. He is an agile Dyak, for 
his foot on his native mountains is as 
light and sure as that of his neighbor, 
the mas, or ourang-outang—who shares 
the proprietorship of the soil with him, 
attains the height of four feet eight inch- 
es, is possessed of twice the strength of 
a man, and who, sharing the feeling of 
the wildest tribes of man, refuses to be 
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utilized into slavery. From this seem- 
ing wisdom, no doubt, has arisen the fa- 
ble that monkeys were able to speak, but 
refused, lest man should make them his 
slaves. Certain it is, that, could the 
mias be made to work, his labor would 
be most valuable to man. His tremen- 
dous strength and wonderful agility would 
clear away the jungle, build roads and 
bridges, cut down timber, and even cul- 
tivate the soil. Other animals have been 
turned to various uses, suitable to their 
capacity; but one with such gigantic 
strength, power of manipulation, and 
with such a keen faculty of imitation, 
might easily be taught to supply the 
place of negroes upon plantations, or of 
Dyaks in the forests. However, the cun- 
ning brutes refuse to take the initiatory 
step, and thus frustrate every plan for 
turning their strength toaccount. There 
can be no doubt that the monkeys have 
the best of the argument. The ourang- 
outangs rarely attack a man unless he 
gives the first offense, or approaches 


their young—which, unlike those of 
all other animals except man, are help- 
less, and require the mother’s care for 


six months. The baby monkey lies on 
its back, and kicks and cries just like a 
human infant, and is equally difficult to 
rear away from its mother. Perhaps, 
however, the experimenters never tried 
the modern bottle, or “baby -jumper.”* 

Into this wilderness of monstrosities 
and magical beauties —containing alike 
the materials to supply our daily wants, 
and to satisfy our scientific requirements 
—have penetrated the agents of the en- 
ergetic pioneering Borneo Company, as- 
cending to the cloud-capped peak, and 
burrowing in the bowels of the earth, to 
cull the timber, the sago, the antimony 
and cinnabar, the gold and the diamond. 
Through their kindness, I was able to 
enter into their wondrous workshop of 
Nature and grand a/e/ier of her indus- 





*Since writing the above, a gentleman has inform- 
ed me that he did try, and succeeded well. 
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try and powers. A day’s journey from 
Kuching, in a row-boat, or sampan, 
up the Sarawak River, brought me to 
Busan —the first of the company’s anti- 
mony works —where the ore is smelted 
from the solid rock. Here are the prin- 
cipal furnaces and the cargo-boats for 
conveying the purified antimony down 
the river to the company’s wharves at 
Pinding, where the cargoes are general- 
ly shipped for long sea-voyages; and to 
Kuching, whence there is a regular 
steamer service to Singapore. A few 
miles further up the country from Busan 
is Jambusan, which is reached by a tram- 
way. Itis situated in a basin, surround- 
ed by an amphitheatre of wooded hills, 
with the shadowy peaks of the great 
mountains, twenty and thirty miles dis- 
tant, looming up in the blue ether. Here 
the principal blasting is carried on; there 
are also smelting furnaces and a brick- 
yard for the construction of the necessa- 
ry buildings. 

Jambusan, which is entirely sustained 
by the company’s works, contains about 
300 inhabitants, the most of whom are 
either directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the company. Another day’s jour- 
ney upon a mettlesome pony, which had 
various little dodges, with a view to 
throwing me out of the saddle—such as 
bolting under low branches, sheds, etc. 
—took me through one of the most glo- 
rious forests it has ever been my fortune 
to behold. A bridle-path, or horse-trail, 
had, with much engineering skill, been 
contrived at the foot of the mountain, 
following the lead of the stream; which, 
as I before remarked, never knew its 
own mind, but wriggled about like a tad- 
pole in clean water—sometimes diving 
right under the mountain and bubbling 
up on the other side, by some hydraulic 
process known only to itself. Its freaks, 
however, had made necessary no less 
than forty-eight bridges in the twelve 
miles to Tegora, my destination. At 
this place, the manager kindly placed 
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his bungalow at my service, with a Chi- 
nese cook—without a chin, the materials 
for which had evidently gone to make 
extra large cheek- bones; a Malay, to 
wait upon me; a very small Dyak, with 
a very big sword, to defend me; a splen- 
did kangaroo-dog, named Sam—some- 
thing between a grayhound and a stag- 
hound—in whom I placed the utmost 
confidence ; and my own special Anam- 
ite follower, Nam. These composed my 
retinue. I was also offered the services 
of a young boa-constrictor, to keep the 
rats away, but this I declined with thanks. 
Here, perched among the tree-tops, in a 
nook like a crow’s-nest—for the bunga- 
low or villa was situated upon a sugar- 
loaf of its own, about 500 feet high—I 
could look down upon the works below, 
and view the useful and practical; or, 
looking upward, I could gaze upon all 
that was romantic and grand. It was 
easy for me to imagine myself once more 
in Yosemite, without danger of snow, 
for the only accident which could hap- 
pen here would be to be blown from the 
top of my Olympian mount into the Plu- 
tonic kingdom below, where Dyak vul- 
cans were tending furnaces, which belch- 
ed forth molten lava of antimony, smelt- 
ed from the tenacious rock, and dazzling 
quicksilver, forced by the roaring flames 
from the ruddy cinnabar, which had been 
sent fiying down the rocks by the force 
of gunpowder. When an explosion takes 
place, the outrage is groaned, and moan- 
ed, and sighed over, by every peak, far 
and near, for full sixteen seconds, as 
though they were incredulous of the fact 
that puny man could come with a small 
fusee, absolutely shatter their adaman- 
tine gates, and steal their pent-up treas- 
ures. 

Antimony is found principally as a 
sulphide or sulphuret, in seams of lime- 
stone, sometimes with silver, lead, and 
nickel. It also occurs in bright, silvery 
streaks in white quartz, and specimens 
of it thus combined are very pretty and 
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ornamental. Native, or pure antimony, 
is also found, but only in small quanti- 
ties. The metal was known to the an- 
cients as “broad eye,” from its power, 
when applied to the eyes, to increase 
their apparent size. Turkish women still 
use it, both for eyes and eyebrows; while 
the court dancers of Cambodia employ 
it to impart to their rather ordinary coun- 
tenances that peculiar Assyrian expres- 
sion which constitutes the witching charm 
of their performances. 

The Borneo Company exports it at 
the rate of eighteen tons per week, most 
of it being sent to England. Though 
the least ornamental, it is perhaps the 
most useful of the exports; and, under 
the polished guise of “ Britannia metal,” 
it domesticates itself in candlesticks, tea- 
spoons, type, and tea-pots. Its work 
comes back to us and finds its way even 
to the tops of these mountains, telling 
us, upon the newspaper sheets, of all 
that is passing in the great world below. 
(Not that the types always speak the 
truth; for I see, by one of the journals, 
that I am in Australia, which would im- 
ply a quality of ubiquity which I do not 
possess. To the best of my belief, I am 
now at Tegora, in the Bougon Range of 
Borneo, though I could not swear, even 
if cross-examined by the attorney - gen- 
eral himself, where I was last week, or 
a month ago; for “I take no date, and 
I pay no rate, under the forest- trees,” 
and my three watches have, for the last 
three months, ceased to mark the time.) 
Around the tea-pot of antimony, how 
many elderly ladies will congregate, talk- 
ing of by-gone years and of the scandal 
of yesterday! With what a world of tit- 
bits of family history that innocent anti- 
mony, now dug from the fresh mountain 
caverns, will become acquainted ! 

The oxide of antimony is obtained by 
passing flames from the furnace over the 
sulphate, along several chambers, in 
which the fumes condense upon the 
walls and form the oxide. This is 
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scraped off every few months, and is 
‘used in medicine, by some doctors, for 
poisoning their mothers-in-law, and for 
other useful purposes. Quicksilver, as 
I have said, is found in abundance. We 
all know the important part that it plays 
in informing us of the temperature and 
of the future state of the weather. Here, 
in its native earth, it must have plenty 
of running up and down to do; for there 
is a storm of rain, wind, thunder and 
lightning, as I am told, upon 350 days 
out of the 365—thus leaving only fif- 
teen days for the barometer to repose. 
Rain, more or less, there seems to be 
every day; but, generally speaking, it is 
soon over, and the atmosphere afterward 
is singularly clear and brilliant. Quick- 
silver is found in the red cinnabar-stone, 
in the mountain-steeps and water-cours- 
es. These stones are the most valua- 
ble, as they contain frequently seventy- 
five per cent. of pure mercury; where- 
as, the solid rock yields little more than 
five or six per cent. The process of ob- 


taining the metal from the latter is not 
unlike gold-quartz mining. The rock is 
first blasted a little below the surface of 
the topmost peaks, which are fast being 


leveled with the ravines. Should cinna- 
bar be found in all of them, the features 
of the Bougon Range will exhibit a mark- 
ed change in twenty or forty years hence. 
The Borneo Company will then find that 
it has been enacting the rather unex- 
pected vé/e of missionary, by fulfilling 
the scriptual prophecy concerning “ ex- 
alting the valleys and laying the hills 
low.”’ 

No one would guess that to be the 
mission of the company’s people, to look 
at them. The ddris from the blasting 
is brought down from the mountains, by 
a tram-road, to the stamps, which pound 
the broken rock into pudding, or dark, 
chocolate- colored dough. This is next 
spread over tables, or slabs, where, un- 
der the constant washing of water, each 
ingredient of the original rock finds its 
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level according to its specific gravity. 
Now, separated from its friends and ad- 
herents (especially the iron pyrites), it 
passes through a retort, and comes drip- 
ping out—that marvelous, globular fluid, 
known as quicksilver. It is secured in 
iron bottles, and, valued at about $6 per 
pound, is shipped principally to China, 
where it is used for making vermilion— 
with which that country is bedizened 
from temples to tea- pots, from their ce- 
lestial emperors to their portraits of 
imps. So few are the articles made in 
China without the use of vermilion, that 
it would be quite as difficult to discover 
them as to enumerate those that are. No 
representation of deity or devil is com- 
plete without it. No fair damsel, who 
does not seek to improve her beauty by 
laying it thickly upon her face. A dis- 
graced mandarin swallows it as poison, 
and those in power denote their rank by 
it. All dragons seem to hold a mine of 
it in their throats, and all inscriptions 
are written either upon or with it; so 
that, to receive a scarlet letter has none 
of the portentous meaning that such a 
ruddy document would have in Ireland. 
What shall I say of the inestimable mir- 
ror, wherein individuals look at individ- 
ual selves— which shows up wrinkles 
and gray hairs, gives the lie to flattering 
tongues, and does its best to be the 
“giftie” sighed for by Burns, and ena- 
bles us “to see ourselves as ithers see 
us?” Mercury as a medicine, however, 
has nearly had its day, and salivation 
has become unpopular. Even at the re- 
torts, salivation is a very rare trouble. I 
only heard of one case. A poor fellow 
appeared before the manager with all his 
teeth wrapped up in paper, asking what 
he was todo. “ Have them set in gold, 
and put them in again,” replied the chief, 
deliberately. No doubt, that was the 
only thing to be done. 

Geld is not found in Borneo in very 
large quantities, except here and there, 
where a “ luck-fall” has yielded several 
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thousands of dollars. It is washed out 
of the beds of rivulets and streams. 
Digging is almost impracticable, owing 
to the excess of rain, which seizes upon 
any excavation, and floods it at once. 
Washing, by means of conduits, or flames 
as they would be called in California, is 
carried on by the Chinese, in much the 
same fashion as there. The Borneo 
Company has about 1,000 Chinese in its 
service ; while as many Dyaks are em- 
ployed for less careful but more arduous 
work. The head-work is, of course, 
done by Europeans. The Chinese are 
the most sought for by the company, on 
account of their greater industry, inge- 
nuity, and patience. In fact, all over the 
Eastern Archipelago, coolie labor is in 
great demand; and its importation is 
gradually working out the progress of 
the world. Not only as regards labor is 
this the case, but, in many instances, 
they manage important commercial in- 
terests, especially in Saigon and Singa- 


pore, at which places they figure among 
the most influential and wealthy mer- 


chants. The Mongolian mind, when 
once freed from the peculiar Chinese 
trammel, becomes extremely active and 
keenly perceptive. Chinese are wonder- 
ful at working out details; whereas, the 
Malay has more of the Italian or Portu- 
guese insouciance, and there appears to 
be no logical sequence in his character, 
and no mathematical precision in his 
brain. The Dyaks, though they work 
intelligently and bravely for a time, can 
not be made to understand the necessity 
for constant labor. They believe in six 
months’ labor and six months’ play; and 
when they have saved enough to eke out 
a scanty subsistence for a time, they are 
off to their mountain fastnesses — the 
Dyak villages, perched up among the 
clouds. Here they plant a little padi, 
or rice, and live upon their earnings, un- 
til starvation again drives them down to 
the plains and labor. They, also, are the 
seekers for the diamond; the Dyak wom- 
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en patiently sifting the pebbly beds of 
the rivulets for weeks or months togeth- 
er, and then, perhaps, finding a small, 
transparent stone, which, to them, is a 
fortune. Some fine diamonds have been 
discovered, worth several thousands of 
dollars. The straw-colored is the stone 
most frequently found. A very fine one 
was Offered to me for $70. A pale green 
is, also, often found; but, of course, nei- 
ther is so valuable as the pure water of 
the clear diamond. There is an abund- 
ance of small diamonds, and these 
may be had very cheap. The native 
workmen are not very skillful lapidaries, 
and so the finest gems are sent to Eu- 
rope to be cut. As there is no organ- 
ized system of diamond-hunting here, it 
is impossible to say whether gems can 
be found in sufficient quantity, and of 
good enough quality, to merit the atten- 
tion of such a company as the Borneo; 
which, as yet, has devoted itself to the 
more self-evident wealth of cinnabar 
and antimony. 

Peering out from my tower on high, I 
could also perceive, midway between 
zone and zenith, one of those curious 
habitations, like a great human nest, 
perched on the tree-tops, containing 
from 300 to 400 people, living like birds 
of the air or beasts of the forest. I 
could look down the winding path cut 
through the jungle, to the antimony and 
cinnabar works, with their numerous en- 
gine- houses, washing - houses, offices, 
tram-roads, and shops; and upon the 
engineers’, clerks’, and superintendents’ 
pretty bungalows, dotted over the sides 
of the mountain like Swiss cottages ; 
with the wide spreading palm - leaf roof, 
and the exterior stair-way. To that little 
world below, I may have seemed like the 
Lady of Shalott—substituting writing for 
weaving ; but there was no Sir Lancelot 
—unless a Dyak youth, who used to steal 
up, generally, with the shadows of the 
moon, and discourse sweet music from 
a species of pumpkin and half-a-dozen 
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bamboo reeds. The melody was like the 
“Cors des Alpes,” in the overture of 
“Guillaume Tell,” and very soft and 
plaintive he could make it. When I 
made my page, Nam, hold the Jantern to 
his face, I was rejoiced to find that his 
large, wild eyes —like a dog’s, or a ga- 
zelle’s — spoke only of tender rapture, 
without a symptom of desire to possess 
my head as atrophy. I gave him a dol- 
lar for his instrument, and commenced 
learning the Dyak cor a pumpkin. Thus, 
the Dyak {‘ reapers,” climbing the trees 
for orchids for some enterprising botan- 
ist, might have heard the wail of my 
pipes, and mistaken me for the Ontons— 
a sort of Dyak danshee; but, certainly, 
it would not be “in the morning, early.” 
I am quite content to let the birds have 
both the early music, and the early worm. 
It remained a matter of wondering con- 
jecture, to these natives, what I could 
possibly be doing up there, all alone. 
But there remained, for me, no romance 
of the nature of being 4ris-ed —i.¢., of 
having my head taken off, at one blow, 
by a Dyak scimetar; for the mountain 
Dyaks now prefer taking dollars to tak- 
ing heads; and their great “head-house,”’ 
where throve the young braves, is now 
only ornamented with a lot of smudgy 
old heads of thirteen years ago — over- 
cooked and over-dried. The last grand 
battue was at the time of the Chinese 
insurrection in Sarawak, when most of 
the latter paid the penalty of their treach- 
ery to Sir James Brooke, the Rajah. He 
loosed his Dyak sleuth-hounds upon the 
would-be assassins, and they were hunt- 
ed down in the jungles, in the forests, 
and even in the caverns of the limestone 
rocks, where the rivers play at hide-and- 
seek. These rivers form natural tunnels, 
which, had the rivers chosen to excavate 
in the right direction, might have saved 
the engineers much trouble. In most 
of these caves are found the edible 
“birds’- nests,” so much esteemed by 
the Chinese for soups and ragouts. The 
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tunnels served, in many instances, for 
the hiding-places of the wretched, hunt- 
ed epicures, who, notwithstanding the 
edible nests, died of hunger, and their 
whitened bones now attest their miser- 
able end. 

It is interesting to look down over the 
picturesque scene, and trace the change 
which, in less than two years, has been 
effected by the indomitable energy of the 
white race. First comes the pioneer, 
with his probing-rod, or magic wand, 
wherewith to discover the metal; then, 
the buildings begin to rise, like habitable 
mushrooms. But how the engine and 
machinery got here, seems as great a 
mystery as the Holy Stable of Bethlehem 
getting to Loretto—flying through the air 
by its own power of volition, or borne up- 
on the wings of angels. But the Borneo 
Company does not seem to be composed 
of the sort of people who have miracles 
performed in their favor. Nevertheless, 
there they are —furnaces, iron jars, and 
cisterns in which to keep the mercury 
until it is sent off. It is a curious sen- 
sation, to dip one’s fingers into this iron 
vat, and feel the quicksilver collapse as 
we try to grasp it; yet sustaining a five- 
pound weight of iron upon its glittering 
bosom. Tegora is yet in its infancy ; 
but, should the cinnabar continue to be 
found in large quantities, it promises to 
be not only the most beautiful, but the 
richest place in Borneo. Several hun- 
dreds of persons are at work, and im- 
provements are goingon. Valuable tim- 
ber is abundant, and Dyaks are not 
scarce — they are constantly coming in 
for employment. These mountain Dy- 
aks have not the magnificent Dhysigue 
of the sea Dyaks; but though they are 
small, their limbs are beautifully molded, 
and in perfect symmetry, and all the 
muscles are fully developed. Their skin 
is so fine and smooth, yet hard, that it 
resembles bronze more than anything 
else. They also retain the special charm 
of eyelashes and eyebrows, which the 
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sea Dyaks do not; and their eyes are 
soft, wild, passionate, and lustrous. The 
nose, although broad, is straight on the 
bridge, and the nostrils fine and dilated, 
like those of a thorough-bred horse. 
The mouth, where not disfigured by 
the disgusting habit of sirik - chewing, 
though somewhat full and heavy, is yet 
handsome. Their undress — that is to 
say, out of their war accoutrements — 
is entirely what the word signifies; 
and yet, strange as this may appear, it 
fails to strike the European eye as indec- 
orous. The missionaries have done lit- 


tle either to clothe or Christianize them, 
although they are the most intelligent of 
savages, and have no fixed religion of 
their own —no priesthood, and no re- 
ligious worship. Omens and signs in 
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the heavens are their principal guides. 
Still, it is curious, that after thirty years 
of British rule (as we may call that of 
Sir James Brooke, as Rajah), and also ac- 
commodated, as they have been, with a 
bishop or two, supported by some of the 
Exeter Hall societies at home — these 
natives should, with the exception of a 
few children, have adhered to their own 
ideas and practices. I spent several 
weeks among them, going from mount- 
ain to mountain, and village to village, 
and met with more kindness and true 
politeness than I have ever erfcountered 
in more civilized places. With the ex- 
ception of their common and uncomfort- 
able practice of “head - hunting,” I think 
the Dyaks a very pleasant and interest- 
ing people. 
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WIFTLY went the cars through one 

of our most productive and beauti- 

ful valleys, when a fellow-passenger, with 

whom I had been discussing the merits 

and demerits of country life, looked 

sharply at a vineyard, surrounded by 
lovely hill- slopes. 

“What are you looking at, so intent- 
ly?” I asked. 

“ At the old Doctor’s vineyard,” said 
he. 

“ And who is the old Doctor, may I 
ask?” 

“ Don’t know him? Art not a forty- 
niner! Well, 7 am, and knew him long. 
He was one of the ARGONAUTS.” 

(This with a somewhat bitter smile.) 
I became curious. 

“ Argonauts? How—what do you 
mean?” 

“Can’t tell. You had better go and 
see the old man, yourself.” 

“ Well,” said I, a little hurt at his curt 
reply, “I think I will.” 


So, at Yount’s, I left him on the car, 
and walked back about half a mile, look- 
ing with a citizen’s complacency at the 
fields, the grazing cattle, and the pretty 
cottages, suggestive of rural happiness, 
till I came to the vineyard in question. 
I entered the gate, walked up the shady 
avenue; wondered how those short, 
stumpy - looking vines could bring good 
wine; came to a round and pretty par- 
terre of evergreens and blossom - laden 
rose- bushes, of every variety; and be- 
yond, screened by two large oaks, be- 
held the dwelling, unpretending but com- 
fortable and inviting, with a broad, so- 
ciable veranda, shaded by vines, roses, 
and honeysuckles. An elderly man was 
busy at the flower-beds. When he saw 
me, he stood erect, with a questionable 
look. He took me, perhaps, for a book- 
peddler, or agent (a real bother, in the 
country); and as I carried my little va- 
lise, and looked dusty, his mistake was 
very natural. I introduced myself, for I 
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felt convinced he must be the “‘old Doc- 
tor.” He seemed relieved. 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, 
sir. Please come in. But perhaps you 
prefer sitting on the veranda. The 
weather is pleasant; and, as I see you 
smoke a cigar, I'll light my meerschaum. 
By and by, we’ll have a glass of ‘na- 
tive.’ ” 

I sat down in a comfortable arm- 
chair, of a peculiar make. He brought 
out some wine, and settled down into a 
chair similar to mine. 

“Mighty comfortable, these chairs,” 
said I. 

“They are; and very cheap. Bought 
them at auction, for $1.25 apiece.” 

“Tn the city?” 

“Oh, no; here. Captain C., a regular 
old salt, bought a 200-acre ranch—there, 
over the way—for some $10,000; made, 
the following year, more than that amount 
out of his crop, owing to general drought 
(his crop having succeeded); thought 
next year would be drought again — it 
was very wet; felt disgusted, sold out, 
went East, and went to sea; went back 
East, returned to ‘ Californy,’ and bought 
another ranch; sold out, and went to 
Humboldt County. 

“ Rather changeable,” said I. “Was 
that in early times ?” 

“Oh, no; Ae was not an Argonaut.” 

Argonaut again! The Doctor seemed 
lost in thought; and, meantime, my 
head, a little muddled by the pleasures 
of an excursion trip, returned to news- 
paper drudgery. Now I began to re- 
member, that there had been, in some 
daily paper, rather severe but just strict- 
ures on a lecture on the “ Argonauts of 
*49.”” How could I—a newspaper man— 
be so careless ? 

“You allude,” said I, “to a lect- 
O8.s.." 

“Of course I do,” interrupted the 
Doctor, rather waymly. “ You certainly 
ought toknow. Never were people more 
ill used than those so-called ‘Argonauts 
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of ’49’ were, in that lecture. I knew 
them—nay, I was one of them. I lived 
among them; and if all who came there- 
after had been like them, we might have 
had less of the ‘ Roaring Camp,’ and of 
the ‘ Heathen Chinee;’ but there would 
have been less robbing, stealing, and 
murdering, I can assure you.” 

Elderly men, when excited, are apt to 
become very much so. A physical in- 
firmity, I suppose. I kept silent for 
some time, while forming a p/an d’ at- 
taque, or, rather, a plan of laying siege 
to all that this man might know of those 
early times. So, when the Doctor had 
subsided into a sort of reverie, I said, in 
my most insinuating manner: 

“ Dear Doctor! those times must have 
been very interesting. How I should 
like to know something of them!” 

He looked somewhat doubtfully into 
my face. 

“ But,” said he, laughing, “you are a 
reporter, an ‘interviewer,’ ate you not? 
Well, you do much good, indeed; for 
you get out of prisoners and criminals 
what, in olden times, rack and thumb- 
screw could not get. They are clever— 
very clever—those reporters; but then, 
they do some wrong, now and then—lay- 
ing open the secret thoughts of poor peo- 
ple, as the anatomist does the inward 
parts of his subject.” 

The Doctor again began to think, and 
I was meditating some other pian, when 
he said, with a start: 

“ But no matter; if you will accept my 
hospitality for a night or two, I will tell 
you all I know. Old people like to talk; 
and it does me good, in this country sol- 
itude, to meet a young man who has an 
eye to see, an ear to hear, and a heart to 
feel. Come to supper now, and after 
that, I shall tell you all I know. But— 
one condition !” 

“And that is . 
some anxiety. 

“ No newspaper!” 

“Oh, no!” said I, with emphasis; 


...?” LT asked, with 
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“no! I promise you—no newspaper!” 

At this moment a voice sang out, in 
musical tone, “Supper is ready!” A 
side-door opened on the veranda, and a 
cheerful lady appeared. My host intro- 
duced me to his wife, who, with simple 
courtesy, offered me a seat at the sup- 
per-table, where she presided at the “Re- 
becca” tea-pot, while the Doctor sat 
opposite to her, before a dish of cold 
meat. The place vis-a-vis of my own 
was occupied by a hearty little girl, not 
yet in her teens—the “angel of the 
house,” I suppose. Grace was asked 
briefly, but, I thought, feelingly. In- 
deed, there was in this country home, 
surrounded by vines and fruit - trees, a 
quietness that brings the mind far easier 
to think of the Giver than in our bust- 
ling city life. And when, after supper, 


the little girl brought the old man a Bi- 
ble, and he read a chapter — then, all 
kneeling, asked God’s blessing, even for 
me, a stranger—I felt once more at home, 
alittle boy, kneeling with my face buried 


in mother’s lap, and saying my evening 
prayer. I am sure I looked awkward 
when arising — very sure; and the old 
man perceived it; for he said, with a 
kindly smile, as he led me to the veran- 
da, “It’s a long time since....?” 

I understood him. “Very long,” I 
said. 

“ Well, never too late to mend. Now, 
sit down; smoke your cigar—sorry I 
have none to offer you—and I'll tell you 
what I know about the Argonauts.” 

As a reporter and occasional inter- 
viewer, I have a good memory, and I 
shall give the Doctor’s own words; 
shortening, however, now and then, 
when his tale seemed to become too 
personal. 


“ You have probably perceived, by my 
accent, that I am not a ‘native.’ Thirty 
years ago, I left my country, crossing the 
Atlantic in a Bremen bark from Ant- 
werp, with my wife and a babe of six 
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months. Two months it took us to get 
to New York. There I....” 

“Why did you leave your country?” 
I asked. 

“There you have it!” exclaimed the 
Doctor. “Those interviewers—regular 
anatomists—want to know the why and 
the wherefore.” 

“Pardon me,” I said, soothingly. “It 
was to understand better the narrative. 
How judge of effects, without knowing 
the cause?” 

“Upon my word, a logician! At what 
university did you study?” 

“Never studied ; got common educa- 
tion.” 

“Indeed?” After a pause: “Well, 
you @o indeed please me with your sound 
sense, and you may interrupt me as oft- 
en as you choose. I see you'll do it 
to some purpose. Well, what was it 
about?” 

“Why you left your country?” 

“Ah, yes. I found myself somewhat 
‘strangulated,’ first by government nice- 
ties, then by ‘ultramontane’ pressure.” 

“Ultramontane, you say? Howso?” 

“You know the Alps divide central 
Europe from the extreme south? Well, 
there was an invisible power in the cen- 
tre of the south which worked with in- 
credible force on the north, especially in 
Belgium. It is now gone, we may hope 
forever.” 

“T understand,” said I; “and that 
drove you away?” 

“Not exactly. I chose to leave it, 
and to breathe freer in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes.” 

“ And did you?” 

“O yes. Air enough! But then we 
want more than air; we want bread and 
butter.” 

“Did you find that?” 

“To be sure I did! A dozen names 
would not tell the number of friends 
whom I found in that New York city. 
In the midst of its overflow of business 
and extravagance, there is a vast amount 
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of hearty generosity. There I worked 
hard with that prolific educator of youth, 
Jacob Abbott, the romantic historian of 
Napoléon I. I was amazed at the mul- 
titude of creeds, leaving the human mind 
ascope as large as imagination can reach, 
and finally I struck at the church where 
Doctor Hawks preached. I heard his 
last sermons before he left for the south; 
made his acquaintance, as well as of Doc- 
tor Haight, and last of Bishop Doane, 
the founder of St. Mary’s Hall and Bur- 
lington College.” 

“He is dead, I believe.” 

“Yes; but he lives in his son, the 
Bishop of Albany, whom I taught when 
he was called Willie. A smart, fine, 
gentlemanly boy he was. Ministers 
like to be encouraged when they preach; 
it is a human weakness. But then, you 
see, that boy, now a bishop, when I had 
preached my last sermon in St. Mary’s, 
came to the vestry-room and thanked 
me for the good sermon, and I always 
remember that with a feeling of grati- 
tude. It was so heartfelt, so genuine.” 

“Doctor, how did you like his fa- 
ther?” 

“Ah!” said he, with emphasis, and 
Straightening himself, “that was a bish- 
op. He took care of his flock, I can tell 
you; and of the pastors—no mistake— 
they had to work hard, very hard. He 
set them an example, I assure you; but 
then, their work was encouraged. I 
studied under him, was ordained, minis- 
tered in St. Mary’s, Burlington; brought 
scores of delinquents to baptism, preach- 
ed in time and out of time, but wished 
for more work. You see, that bishop’s 
spirit was contagious. California was 
annexed ; Governor Price showed me a 
request, signed by influential men of San 
Francisco, for an Episcopal missionary. 
I was asked to come; a free passage on 
the first steamer, to leave December 
loth, 1848, was offered for me and my 
family. I was appointed, and ready to 
go, when it pleased God to lay me down 
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with the small-pox, then raging in Phil- 
adelphia. I was with my family at the 
bishop’s house, between St. Mary’s and 
the college. Through snow and cold I 
was transported to my former dwelling ; 
nursed by my faithful wife; recovered so 
as to sit at our Christmas dinner; left in 
January, 1849, for New York, to find the 
means of getting to my post. 

“Mr. Furniss, a wealthy merchant of 
New York, was fitting out a vessel, to 
sail with 300 Argonauts ‘to the new 
Dorado. Through the Secretary of 
‘Missions, he kindly offered me a free 
passage, with my family. 

“Serious were the doubts entertained 
by some of our friends concerning the 
safety of my going on such a long voy- 
age, with my wife and four little chil- 
dren, the eldest just six years old, in 
company with such a large number of 
passengers, most all young men, and of 
various classes. ‘But,’ said the Rector 
of St. Thomas, now Bishop of Illinois, 
‘the Lord, who protected Daniel in the 
lions’ den, will protect you.’ And so 
He did. Yet there was a wolf among 
the lions.” 

“Forgive my interrupting you,” said 
I; “but what do you mean?” 

“T mean,” answered the Doctor, “that 
among all those men, bound on a long 
voyage, seeking their fortunes in a some- 
what wild expectation, there was none 
who did not dehave as a gentleman 
should, except the captain, who, without 
at all being a lion, had a good deal of the 
feline disposition in him. But, he has 
paid the debt of Nature; we are not his 
judges. 

“At that time, San Francisco was 
spoken of as a rough place, with a few 
houses in the sand-hills, most people 
living in tents. So I provided myself 
with two tents, provisions for two months, 
and, on the 8th of February, 1849, my 
fortieth anniversary, went on board, with 
my wife, four little ones, and a very pret- 
ty young nurse. 
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“T can tell you,” said the Doctor, 
with a mischievous smile, “it did not 
take very long before the deck was clear- 
ed, hammocks and berths filled, an om- 
inous silence prevailing, the waves top- 
pling higher and higher, amid strange 
noises ! 

“When all were somewhat restored 
to equilibrium, we had lost sight of the 
coast, and rapidly progressed to more 
temperate zones. Sunday mornings, 
from the first, we had regular service, 
well attended, and wherein I was coun- 
tenanced by many gentlemen, who seem-e 
ed to take an interest in spiritual mat- 
ters, though Argonauts for the Golden 
Fleece in California.” 

“ And how did your pretty nurse and 
little children get along?” I asked, when 
the Doctor kept silent for some time. 

“Ah!” he answered, with some enthu- 
siasm, “they were well guarded among 
those 300 argonautic adventurers. The 
children were the pets of every one, and, 


though a physician—whose name began 
with a D, and reminds me of the dia- 
mond-fields of Arizona—was rather tak- 
en up with the nurse—and no wonder! 
—yet never was woman treated with 
more courtesy and respect by him and 


all. I can assure you, I don’t know of 
any one who did not come up to the 
standard of a gentleman, with one ex- 
ception, and that was the captain, who 
made a fool of himself. 

“ And so we sailed on till we reached 
the equator, when some trick was play- 
ed on a gentleman, whose name I for- 
get—an innocent trick, after all, just to 
honor the occasion—some water-spout- 
ing, I believe. It frightened him, but 
did no harm. 

“The weather was balmy in the trop- 
ics, and all along the coast of Brazil there 
was but very little wind. We went slow- 
ly on, when, approaching some islands, 
the captain one morning observed, far 
off in our rear, a vessel which seemed to 
gain upon us. Toward noon, after long 
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observation, he exclaimed, ‘ A black flag! 
—a pirate.’ ‘A black flag! —a pirate,’ 
were the words passing from mouth to 
mouth. 

“Tt was reported there were pirates 
on those coasts, hiding between the isl- 
ands, where they found a safe retreat 
against pursuit. The George Wash- 
ington, a pretty well known merchant- 
vessel, was pursued, and our safety was 
in hurrying off. 

“But how to hurry, when there was 
no wind! In‘vain we spread topsails, 
and all sails; sluggishly they flapped, 
but scarcely did we drift along. 

“The pirate came nearer and near- 
er, till every one could see it distinctly, 
with its crew on deck, and began to 
count the few hours it would take to 
board us. The captain, in nervous ex- 
citement, ordered all rifles, revolvers, 
etc., to be brought on the poop-deck. 
There was a goodly number of them. A 
week before, a spirit of mutiny had man- 
ifested itself among some of the steerage 
passengers, in league with some of the 
ship’s crew. Then all the fire-arms, 
swords, pistols, etc., had been secured. 
Sentinels were placed. I- myself was 
provided with a loaded gun, to defend 
‘my castle,’ in case of necessity. A 
spirit of discontent was, indeed, mani- 
fest, and had been kept up to this very 
day. But the dread of the pirate united 
all parties. Some thirty men were kept 
alternately exercising on the deck, mak- 
ing great show with their rifles; an old 
gun was placed in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, and made ready for action. 

“That day there was nodinner. Cooks 
and stewards were busy with martial 
preparations. The most warlike were 
divided into squads, each to take posi- 
tion in case of attack; the less warlike 
walking nervously around. My wife, 
nurse, and children were stowed away 
in the second cabin. 

“The sun was descending to the hor- 
izon. When the golden disk dipped in- 
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to the smooth waters, it seemed to cast 
a peculiar light; and never shall I for- 
get the doleful words of one of the less 
warlike gentlemen, who, in subdued tone, 
said, ‘That is perhaps the last time, Doc- 
tor, we shall see the sun setting !” 

“It was dark; the little breeze there 
was entirely subsided; the vessel seem- 
ed stationary: when, all at once, the ru- 
mor went around, ‘ Zhe pirate is ap- 
proaching!? 

“And soit was. Slowly, but steadily, 
the ship, which the whole day had fol- 
lowed us at a distance, seemed to be- 
come animated with life. Nearer and 
nearer it came. The fighting parties 
took their stations. The ‘negatives’ 
strolled up and down, anticipating, in a 
low voice, the terrible results of the im- 
pending conflict. 

“ As for me, I must confess that I felt 
horrified at the mere idea of what might 
be the consequences for my family, in 
case of an overpowering invasion. They 
had armed me with a revolver, and I cer- 
tainly intended using it. With the re- 
volver in my pocket, I tried to employ 
my spiritual arms, and walked up and 
down, in all parts of the vessel, striving 
to comfort the weak-hearted, and to 
strengthen the combative portion of our 
passengers. 

“The deepest silence prevailed on 
board. Not a sound was heard; all 
eyes were intently fixed on the strange 
ship, which was fast approaching, mov- 
ed with oars. Loud and regular fell the 
strokes. Not a human being could be 
seen on its deck. It came alongside. 
There was a terrible suspense. 

“It moved on! A momentary relief 
only; for the captain hinted it would 
swing around, and board us on its re- 
turn. But the pirate kept on his course. 
Doubtless he had observed our warlike 
preparations, and had passed us to give 
chase to a vessel which we had seen 
ahead of us, more toward the coast. 

“At dawn we saw, indeed, the pirate 
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in close proximity to the other ship; but 
the wind had increased, and soon filled 
our sails. At evening, we saw the two 
vessels on the far horizon, while we sped 
onward with relieved hearts. 

“In the fair harbor of St. Catharine 
we anchored, and enjoyed a fortnight’s 
‘rest. Our Argonauts improved the oc- 
casion. The spirit of Young America 
manifested itself in the town, a few miles 
distant. One of them came home—that 
is, to our ship—with a broken limb, and 
the general belief was that they had en- 
joyed themselves rather too much. 

“ Adjoining the town there was a fine 
sugar plantation, owned by the Com- 
andante—an American, married to a 
native—where my wife and self were in- 
vited to pass the day. Language, man- 
ners, all was a novelty; and when, in the 
evening, our host requested his daugh- 
ters ‘to give us some music,’ we were 
rather surprised to hear and see the 
grinding of a hand-organ. It was the 
‘piano’ of the establishment. The young 
girl turned the handle with’ grace, and 
we applauded with a will. 

“But we were really glad when at last 
the sails were hoisted, and our good ship 
went southward again. 

“Southward! yes—but how cold it 
seemed, after the tropical sun and mild 
trade-wind! How the waves roared, 
when we passed the Rio de la Plata! 
Higher and higher they towered. Now 
the vessel sprang a leak —so they said, 
at least—and the captain came, provid- 
ing my wife with swimming or floating 
apparel, and prophesying sure wrecking 
on the coast. 

“* Man overboard!’ was the cry, wild 
and shrieking. Sure enough, one of our 
passengers —a good and honest man— 
by the violent jerking of the vessel, had 
been thrown over, and there he laid, toss- 
ing in the waves, his bleeding head above 
water, the albatrosses swinging around, 
and actually plunging with their beaks 
at him. 
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“Ropes were thrown out, boats lower- 
ed, but it was impossible to do anything 
in this surging ocean. Yes, a few min- 
utes, and our companion disappeared. 
I shall never forget the solemn silence 
which pervaded that ship during the 
whole day. The most obnoxious fault 
of our Argonauts was very profane swear- 
ing. This was continual and irrepress- 
ible. But ¢ka¢ day not an unseemly 
word was uttered. A gloomy silence 
prevailed. It had struck me the more 
forcibly, as the following day the usual 
expletives were abundant. It had been 
one day’s mourning! But that one day’s 
mourning was at least sincere. 

“Tt was now toward the end of May, 
with us the month of flowers and sun- 
shine. Our May was cold and dismal, 
indeed! It was winter in those south- 
ern regions. Snow and hail drifted 
abundantly “when we passed Staten 
Land, and hard was the labor of the 
poor sailors when we were rounding 
Cape Horn. 

“One morning I said to one of our 
passengers: ‘Well, we were here yes- 
terday morning. How is that?’ 

“*Oh,’ said he, ‘that’s the way you 
get round that d—d cape — backwards 
and forwards! Some vessels are kept 
adrift that way for weeks and months.’ 

“We backed but once. The follow- 
ing day we rounded the cape, and, after 
four months’ southern travel, went north 
at last. 

“Our Sunday service had been some- 
what interrupted by the continual hail 
and storm. We were coasting the cheer- 
less region of Patagonia, when, on a 
calm, sunny day, we had our service 
again. I remember having sharply rated 
our Argonauts for various misdemean- 
ors. They took it fairly, and acknowl- 
edged their faults. That was the last 
service I held on board the George 
Washington ; for, toward the middle of 
June, we anchored in the Bay of Valpa- 
raiso—the ‘ Valley of Paradise.’ 


“T always admired the names which 
those old Spaniards gave to the places 
they first discovered. There was a 
meaning in them} sometimes, a grateful 
recognition of providential care. Wit- 
néss our Los Angeles—an abode, it is 
said, on good authority, fit for angels. 
Don’t it sound better than Hangtown, 
Dogtown, etc. ? 

“ Valparaiso, to me, was a real ‘ valley 
of paradise.’ Five months we had been 
shut up in that ship, and, though I can 
not but praise the behavior of our fel- 
low - passengers, the ‘wolf in the fold’ 
had made himself so troublesome as to 
excite the manifest reprobation of a great 
many. It was, then, with a sense of re- 
lief that we looked out for a week’s hol- 
iday; though how to enjoy it was not 
clear, in my mind, as I was an utter 
stranger there, and had to be careful in 
the matter of expenses. Anyhow, with 
wife, and nurse, and children, we joyful- 
ly entered the boat which was to carry 
us to the wharf. On we walked, without 
any distinct purpose, when I was stopped 
by a man who, in good English, asked 
my name; and then told me that the 
Rev. Mr. Trumbull, a Congregational 
minister, wished me to take up my abode 
in his quarters. 

“Now, I call that brotherly love,’ 
said I to my wife. ‘Let us go immedi- 
ately.’ 

“So, instead of returning to the ves- 
sel, we were at once ‘domesticated,’ and 
made, every one of us, as happy as we 
could be. Nothing could be more cheer- 
ful and refined. 

“Was not Valparaiso, to me, a ‘valley 
of paradise,’” asked the Doctor, with 
tears in his eyes. 

“ It was, indeed,” said I. “And how 
long did you enjoy this felicity?” (You 
see, I began to fear the Doctor might be 
rather lengthy on the subject.) 

“ Ah, well!” he answered, with a 
sigh; “let me tell you all about it. You 
see, those Argonauts were very well; 
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but yet, those weeks of sojourn at Val- 
paraiso were somewhat like an oasis in 
the desert.” 

“ Then the Washington remained long- 
er than a week?” said I, with a slight 
indication of impatience. 

“Oh, no! she left at the appointed 
time, but without us.” 

“Without you, Doctor! Well—how, 
then, did you come here?” 

Tl tell you—only be patient. You 
see, the passengers had made ¢hezr ac- 
quaintances in the city, and, it seems, 
told all about the misbehavior of the 
‘wolf.’ Rumors go quick, and, unlike 
other things, generally increase in force 
—fama crescit eundo—youknow Latin ?” 

“A little. As you say, ‘fame increases 
going.’ ” 

The Doctor seemed not quite satisfied 
with my rendering ; paused a little, then 
continued : 

“So, as Valparaiso is not a large city, 
and the English-speaking population 
know all about one another, there was a 
sort of ‘indignation meeting’ held.” 

“ Did you know about it, Doctor?” 

“Not a bit! We counted the days 
when our ‘ vacation’ should be at an end, 
and then, having taken leave, walked with 
heavy hearts to the boat which was to 
take us to the Washington. Our rev- 
erend friends accompanied us. Their 
cheerfulness, I thought, was meant to 
encourage us. At last, we climbed the 
ladder. The ‘wolf’ came forward. 

“ ¢Please, Captain,’ said Mr. Trum- 
bull, ‘have the luggage of the Doctor 
carried out; he is no longer your pas- 
senger.’ 

“T shall never forget the Captain’s 
face. Angry, restless, he gave orders— 
wondered why it was so; but the ap- 
proving silence of the passengers bade 
him do it quickly —and quickly it was 
done. I took a hearty leave of those 
present, and we were soon returning to 
the wharf. 

“T was passive—I did not under- 
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stand; but the joy of escaping from that 
‘prison-ship’ was so great, that I kept 
silence. While walking home (for home 
it seemed to us, indeed ), Mr. Trumbull 
said: 

“ You see, Doctor, we heard all about 
that man’s behavior, and put our heads 
together. In two weeks’ time, the Hebe, 
an American bark®commanded by Cap- 
tain Stetson, a good Christian man, will 
sail for San Francisco. We have raised 
$660; of which, $500 go to pay your 
passage, and the balance in your purse.’ 

“Well, I must skip all the rides and 
entertainments, and shall only mention 
one event, which was rather ominous. On 
the night of the 3d of July, we were wak- 
ened by a terrific shake. Earthquakes 
are common there, and no one remains 
in the house when they occur. So, ina 
moment’s time, we were all on the street, 
and remained there till the commotion 
had subsided. It is said that heart-dis- 
ease is very common in Valparaiso, on 
this account; and no wonder! 

“On the 5th of July we embarked. 
Captain Stetson was a good Christian 
man, an unflinching disciplinarian, kind 
and obliging to his passengers, but would 
not allow an improper word among them, 
nor among the crew; nor did I hear any 
during our two months’ voyage to San 
Francisco. There were only six pas- 
sengers besides my own family—nearly 
all Spanish or Chilenos. From one trop- 
ic to the other, we had the usual trade- 
winds — no pirates, no storms, no men 
overboard, no threats of mutiny; all 
went quietly on, until we neared the coast 
of Lower California—then it was some- 
what rough. It was almost welcome — 
a change in the wearisome monotony. 
But the little bark went dapperly ahead, 
until, on the 5th of September, we were 
in sight of the ‘Golden Gate.’ A pilot 
steered us happily through, until, after 
much tugging and wrenching, we heard 
the chains rattle, the anchor splash, and 
the little Hede was at rest in the har- 
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bor of San Francisco. AZ rest/ yes. 
We had gone through the seven months 
—God had taken care of His messenger 
and his family. Soon, the friends who 
had called me came on board. With 
care and dispatch, our baggage was sent 
on shore. A carriage belonging to Mr. 
Gillespie (the only one then in San Fran- 
cisco) carried us tftough Washington 
Street, along the Plaza, to Stockton 
Street. Many were the men who lined 
the street, and were standing still, who, 
at the sight of ladies, took off their hats ; 
and some even shouted a lively ‘hurrah!’ 
On the corner of the Plaza, then a sand- 
heap surrounded by shanties, was a 
group of Frenchmen. One of them, 
who seemed to be the leader, waved his 
hand, exclaiming: ‘ Voila, Messieurs, 
la grande Place!’ He thought, per- 
haps, of Paris. 

“At length, we arrived at the hand- 
some dwelling of Mr. Frank Ward, cor- 
ner of Stockton and Green Street. Hos- 


pitality was then the great feature of 


those who could afford it. And our 
host kept, so to say, open house. Here 
we passed a week, which reminded us 
of our happy stay in Valparaiso, until 
quarters could be found where to take 
up our abode. 

“There were in those days ‘boarding- 
houses,’ as well as now, but not quite 
so good as now. There was no Grand 
Hotel, no Lick House, no Occidental! 
Everything was very dear, and very 
primitive. Gold seemed worth noth- 
ing. A pound of potatoes cost a dollar; 
a cabbage was rare; a beet unknown. 
I said that gold seemed worth nothing. 
Indeed, there was so much of it, that it 
seemed a drug in the market. One even- 
ing, when at Mr. Ward’s, I showed some 
curiosity to see gold-dust—that won- 
derful article which the miners carried 
in narrow buckskin bags, and gave in 
payment for whatever they bought. A 
glass of whisky was one pinch of the 
yellow stuff; a shave (a rare occurrence), 
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two pinches; a meal, four; and so on. 
Well, Mr. Ward satisfied my curiosity. 
A large basin was brought, full of the 
wonderful article. It contained shirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of gold. It was 
looked upon with indifference by most; 
with critical attention by others, pro- 
nounced ‘fine stuff,’ and carried back to 
Mr. Ward’s apartments. 

“There was no iron safe there,’’ said 
the Doctor, with some feeling, “but it 
was safe, notwithstanding. Robbery 
was out of the question. Now, what do 
you think of the Argonauts ?” 

The sudden question startled me a 
little, not seeing the bearing of it. At 
last, I said, “Well, perhaps they had a 
nightwatch.” 

“A nightwatch!” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor. “Upon my word, the idea is pre- 
posterous. There were no watchers, 
nor detectives. I teil you, sir, those 
miners who went about with thousands 
in their pockets were honest men. No- 
body thought of being robbed. There 
was no need of robbing. The only thing 
those hard-working fellows ad to fear— 
and, alas! too often did wot fear —were 
the gambling-tables. But I go too fast. 
I am rambling. What was I talking 
about ?” 

“T believe you said something about 
boarding-houses.” 

“That is it. You reporters are smart 
—never lose the track. Yes, I was say- 
ing that boarding-houses were scarce, 
and rather modest. Modest is not the 
thing neither; noris it primitive. They 
were a sort of made-up concern. A 
frame house—if house it could be called 
—one story high, was divided into as 
many partitions as there were windows; 
sometimes one window would do for two 
partitions, or bedrooms, as they were 
called. Each contained a bed, general- 
ly a cot, with a mattress and one, some- 
times two, sheets. The blankets were 
commonly thin, and showed service. 
The furniture was a chair, sometimes 
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a wash-stand; may be, a small mirror. 

“We found quarters at last in a re- 
spectable boarding-house on Montgom- 
ery Street, somewhere between Clay and 
California streets. The bay then wash- 
ed up within a few feet of the door, and 
where now is California Street was a 
huge sand-hill. Though my family was 
rather crowded in the two small ‘parti- 
tions,’ divided by canvas, we contrived 
to make ourselves comfortable. It was 
equally as good as the ship’s cabin. Our 
board came to $500 a month! A heavy 
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sum for the missionary whose stipend 
was only $500 a year. 

“And now,” said the Doctor, after a 
short pause, “I am getting tired, and 
perhaps you are tired listening. It is 
time to go te bed; I hear my wife bus- 
tling about, opening and shutting doors 
—a kind of summons, you know. In the 
country we observe the saying, ‘Early 
to bed, and early to rise, makes a man,’ 
and so on. To-morrow, after breakfast, 
I will tell you something of San Fran- 
cisco peculiarities of 49.” 





ARAB STORIES AND TRADITIONS, DOWN THE NILE. 


Reis Hassein, Sheik of the Cat- 
aract, gave himself up to telling us tra- 
ditions and tales of the Nile. He wasa 


Ox evening, just after sunset, 


picturesque, heavy-turbaned, white - 


bearded gentleman, who, attended by 
some 200 swarthy-skinned Nubians and 
Berbers, had, by means of ropes and 
pulleys, dragged our boat safely up the 
falls. We had watched him all day, 
with the greatest interest, as, amid a Ba- 
bel of shouting and clamor, invocations 
to the Prophet, and objurgations of each 
other, he had managed to make method 
reign among his brawny-chested tritons. 
As they swam from island to island with 
rope and cord, taking cunning advantage 
of still waters and back eddies; or, as 
they climbed jutting rocks, or scattered 
themselves over outlying bowlders, each 
man, loop in hand, intent upon look or 
gesture of the Sheik; or, as the waters 
flashed against the prow of our shiver- 
ing bark, as we passed through each 
narrow, seething channel, amid litter of 
porphyry rocks or jagged granite shoul- 
dering up to cliffs, while bronze fig- 
ures chanted songs, or shouted together 
in chorus—the old man, standing on 
some commanding crag, his bony arms 


outstretched, eyes flashing fierily, and 
beard floating in the wind, seemed like 
an inspired dervish. Upward, from 
stage to stage, our amphibious convoy, 
directed by the Sheik, led us safely on. 
In cases of unusual obstinacy, he ges- 
ticulated madly; but we got safely 
through, and were now moored at Phi- 
le, awaiting our supper. The changing 
tints on the pinnacles of the western 
range of mountains were attracting our 
attention. Fancy-built bastions and bat- 
tlements sparkled like precious stones. 
We were saying, that orientals got their 
passion for jewels from these gorgeous 
sunsets; and that the embroidery of 
their fairy tales, and their taste in ar- 
rangement of colors, might be traced to 
the same source. 

“This tradition, which I tell you, 
said Reis Hassein, “is many centuries 
old. It states, that there was, in para- 
dise, a temple built up of precious stones. 
Man dared not utter its splendors. Deep 
in the midst of the palms of Eden it 
stood, angel built—a dazzling sanctuary. 
Our first parents sang their vesper songs 
in the twilight shadows of its courts; 
for there were pillared halls, and clois- 
ters of emerald and pearl, where fount- 
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ains sprang aloft in the silent noon; and 
long, luminous vistas, where, hand in 
hand, those two first lovers walked in 
sinless beauty. Then, there were pinna- 
cles and domes of sapphire, blazing in 
the sunlight by day, and glittering in the 
starlight by night. From court and ter- 
race, waters welled out, and iris-crested 
cascades fell down to cool shady dells 
of asphodel below; for the temple was 
placed far within the privacies of that 
valley of Eden, whence the four rivers 
flowed eastward. However, sad to re- 
late! upon the day that Adam fell, this 
glorious temple was shattered into a mill- 
ion fragments, and sown broadcast over 
all the earth. These fragments we now 
light upon and gather up with cost and 
care, and call them rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and diamonds; but they are, 
after all, only the splinters of that pri- 
meval palace. The sunset splendors 
and the diadems of princes, the Milky 


Way in the heavens and the spray that 
sparkles in the entanglement of a maid- 
en’s hair, are, alike, but the costly dust 
of that lost sanctuary — the sad remem- 
brances of a departed Eden.” 

A singular resemblance to this tra- 


dition is to be found in the Bible. If the 
reader will turn to the rapt prophecies of 
Ezekiel, in the twenty-eighth chapter, 
where it begins, “Thou hast been in 
Eden, the garden of God,” he may com- 
pare for himself. 

As the twilight passed away, and we 
were chatting under the stars above us, 
the Sheik told us an Arab tale. 

“Ibu Gazi,” he said, “woke up one 
fine morning with the mwuezzin’s call 
ringing in his ear, like a distant chime: 
‘Arise and pray! arise and pray! 
Prayer is better than sleep!’ 

“ ¢T have overslept myself,’ said Ibu. 
So he tumbled out of bed, rubbed his 
eyes, and stepped into his garden, where 
the sun was just peeping above the min- 
arets of the neighboring town. Ibu 
brought out his carpet, spread it care- 
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fully in the direction of Mecca, and said 
his prayers. When he had finished, and 
saluted the angels to the right and left 
(for the sons of Islam believe that there 
are angels always standing by you when 
you pray), he shook the dust from his 
carpet, and was going in. 

“ ¢Tbu Gazi! Ibu Gazi!’ said a neigh- 
bor; ‘where are your cabbages ?’ — for 
Ibu was a market gardener, and grew 
plantains and cabbages, leeks and cucum- 
bers, which he cut twice a week, and 
took on his mule to town for sale. He 
stopped, turned around, and looked to 
that corner of his garden where, but 
yesterday, a bed of flourishing cabbages 
grew. Alas! they were gone. 

“ ‘Neighbor,’ said he, ‘this is a bad 
world, and there are bad men in it. I 
have been robbed.’ And he took a hand- 
ful of dust, and threw it up in the air. 

“ ¢Look you-—the dew is hardly brush- 
ed away,’ rejoined the neighbor. ‘The 
thief can not have gone far. Let us 
trace him.’ 

“ They walked through the fresh morn- 
ing fields to the town, but without sight- 
ing the spoil. Through the streets, to the 
right and left, they looked, and on to the 
market-place. Plenty of cabbages were 
there—two or three donkey - loads ; but 
how hopeless the task to tell which, if 
any, are the stolen ones! 

“ ¢ How many had you in your bed?’ 
asked the neighbor. 

“ ¢ Twenty-seven,’ said Ibu Gazi; ‘all 
fat and round, like what this merchant 
has packed on his ass.’ 

“<¢Suppose we count this lot,’ said 
the neighbor. 

“‘Weallah / wallah!’ shouted the mer- 
chant, from a door - step near by, where 
he was consoling himself with a dish of 
smoking Aabods; ‘what are you doing 
with those cabbages ?’ 

“¢ Thief!’ retorted Ibu Gazi, ‘they are 
my property. Thou hast stolen them! 
I have counted the pack—twenty-seven, 
exactly—the number that I lost.’ 
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“¢You old dotard!’ cried the mer- 
chant, ‘do you jest at my beard? Take 
yourself away, or I will make you kiss 
the dust.’ 

“Softly, my friend!’ said the neigh- 
bor; ‘softly! This is an affair of some 
moment. The worthy gardener before 
you has been robbed, you see, of twenty- 
seven cabbages ; and lo! here are twen- 
ty-seven on yourass. How comes that? 
Show us the way tothe Kadi. He shall 
judge.’ 

“So they adjourned to the court. ‘My 
lord,’ said the accused, after each man 
had made his obeisance, ‘this loutish 
rustic professes to have lost twenty-seven 
cabbages ; so he comes to market, and 
then, because I happen to have the same 
number packed away on my ass—which 
I cut from my own bed this morning— 
he mocks at my turban, and dubs me a 
thief.’ 

“ ¢Brother,’ said the Kadi to Ibu Ga- 
zi, ‘how can you identify these greens as 
your property?’ 

“¢Allah’s peace be with your wor- 
ship!’ said the gardener; ‘I swear by 
the Prophet, they are mine. They are 
the best in the market, and the number 
is true.’ 

“ * Wallah/ has he blackened my face 
for a fancy like that?’ said the mer- 
chant. ‘Can not I grow as good cab- 
bages as he, and cut twenty-seven for 
the market?’ 

“ «Show me one,’ said the Kadi. 
‘Well, this is fresh cut.’ 

“ ¢Vour worship, I cut it this morn- 
ing,’ replied the merchant, ‘and before 
day-break, too. Here is the knife.’ 

“The Kadi was puzzled. At last, he 
called a kawass. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘with 
this man’s ass to Ibu Gazi’s garden. 
There, if he says true, you will find 
twenty-seven stumps in the ground, 
newly cut. Look narrowly to the num- 
ber, and fit each of these cabbages on 
its own stalk. If they will not fit, re- 
turn.’ 
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“The merchant looked blue at this. 
It was noticed, that he shuffled about to 
get near the door; but the Kadi invited 
him to stay. Healso kept Ibu Gazi, and 
the neighbor. Other cases were called 
on; but before the court broke up, in 
walked the £awass, leading the donkey, 
with its load of greens. ‘ My lord,’ said 
the officer, ‘every cabbage fits as evenly 
on its own stalk as the amber on the 
mouth-piece of your worship’s chibougue. 
The merchant is a thief.’ 

‘“‘ «Take your cabbages,’ said the Ka- 
di to Abu Gazi; ‘and let the rogue re- 
ceive two-score lashes on his feet.’ ” 

Some one of our party asked the 
Sheik how many lashes a man could 
bear. 

“That depends,” he replied, “upon 
the mode of administering the blows. 
Laid upon the thick part of the thigh, or 
the soles of the feet, a healthy, middle- 
aged man will stand six hundred lashes, 
and be lame for a few months only. But 
when the punishment is meant to be cap- 
ital, a very few blows across the loins 
close the operation. The man succumbs. 
It is very simple.” 

It was, indeed, marvelously simple — 
a child might understand it; and this 
simple treatment has reduced Egypt and 
Nubia to what they now are—the basest 
of the kingdoms. 

To illustrate the logical acuteness of 
the Arabs, the old man told us another 
story, which bears astriking resemblance 
to one that is narrated by D’Herbilot, in 
his “ Dictionnaire Orientale.” 

“Three brethren, one day, wandered 
inland, from the desert, to see the coun- 
try. On the road, they met a camel- 
driver, who inquired if they had seen a 
stray camel in the path. The eldest 
brother, avoiding a direct answer, in- 
quired if the beast were not blind of one 
eye? ‘Yes,’ was the reply. The sec- 
ond asked if she had not lost a front 
tooth? ‘Yes.’ The third, whether she 
did not limp? ‘She does.’ 
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“ Now, the owner of the animal — not 
doubting, for a moment, that the three 
men had seen his property, asked pe- 
remptorily where she was? ‘Follow on 
our road,’ they replied. After a time, as 
they journeyed, carefully observant of 
the ground, the eldest exclaimed, ‘ She 
is loaded with wheat.’ The second add- 
ed, ‘She carries oil on the left side.’ By 
and by, the third chimed in, ‘She has a 
load of honey on the right.’ The aston- 
ished camel-driver again asked what 
had become of the beast; and when 
the three brethren declared, that they 
had neither seen the camel nor been 
told what had become of her, he be- 
came infuriated, and caused them to be 
dragged before the Kadi. 

“* How,’ asked his highness, after 
having heard the complaint (addressing 
the three brothers)—‘ how, being inno- 
cent, could you tell so much about the 
missing camel?’ 

“We observed,’ said the eldest, 
speaking for the rest, ‘that on one side 
of the path the thistles had been eaten, 
but not on the other; then we knew the 
beast must be blind of an eye. These 
thistles, on examination, showed notch- 
es; which proved that her middle tooth 
was gone. In the dust, the mark of a 
trailing foot pointed out her lameness. 
Then, the prints of the forefoot were 
close upon the prints of the hindfoot; 
caused by the swaying of the grain. As 
to the oil and honey, they had each leak- 
ed out —the ants, on the one hand, run- 
ning away with the first; on the other, 
the flies swarming, as they only do on 
honey.’ 

“ The Kadi dismissed the complaint.” 


Away some twenty miles north of Ip- 
sambul, rising sheer up from the water, 
is a huge, beetling cliff, rampart crested, 
that frowns menacingly over the stream. 
The deserted city of Ibreem is edged on 
its summit. We tethered our dahadee- 
yah, one morning, to the western bank, 
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and rowed in the felucca across the river. 
Toiling up, by crag and stair, we found 
a ledge half-way, by which, taking a cir- 
cuit, we climbed to the ruined wall, and 
passing under a,gateway, entered the 
silent city. Jackals hid there, and scor- 
pions lay brooding among the ruins. 
The quick-eyed lizard, basking in the 
sunshine, glanced inquiringly as we trod 
the voiceless streets. We spent the day 
among the crumbling courts and tenant- 
less halls, and, near evening, watched 
flights of soft, rosy clouds hastening to- 
ward those fiery vortexes in the west, 
whither the sun was fast going down— 
vortexes of amber, that deepened into 
crimson. To the old Egyptians, the fa- 
bled gates of Amenti were there — the 
abode of unending felicity, whither Osi- 
ris had gone. 

As twilight is treacherous in Egypt, 
we hurried down the scarped rock, and 
soon gained our boat. Once on the wa- 
ter, the horizontal rays of sunset burned 
like fire upon the highest ledges of the 
palisade, and the crag pinnacles were 
transfigured into the semblance of a fair 
city. Said, our half-spoiled Arab boy, 
affably volunteered to tell us a tale, in 
his broken English. So, as Abdallah’s 
measured strokes carried us homeward 
across the river, in the deepening dusk, 
the lad edged close to us, in the bottom 
of the boat, and repeated the tradition. 

“As the sun goes down, a host of 
Djinns enter the forsaken halls of the 
city, and change tenement and wall into 
precious stones. Tall phantoms, white- 
stoled, with long, gray beards and pierc- 
ing eyes, march, two and two, slowly 
through the street. Each one carries 
a golden lance. A dog, a bird, and a 
beetle, follow each pair. When the per- 
ambulation ceases, a raven comes, and 
croaks, ‘ You may sit down.’ The phan- 
toms and their followers then seat them- 
selves. Next, a vulture swoops down, 
and screams, ‘You may talk.’ Then 
the ghosts hold high conclave—the dogs 
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howl, the birds sing, and the beetles 
hum. At cock-crowing, a stork enters, 
and, standing on one leg in the midst of 
the assembly, begins to utter the Mus- 
sulman creed, ‘///a if Allah,’ and all 
vanish.” 

“But what do they eat up there?” in- 
quired an irreverent listener. “You 
shall go, some night, Said, and bring us 
back diamonds and emeralds.” 

‘**T can not tell what they eat,” replied 
the boy, half frightened. “If I go up 
there, they will kill me; and, if you 
please, I would rather stay with you.” 
And with that he bent over the boat, and 
dipped his hands in the ripples. 

At a point in a long wood of palm- 
trees, that stretches for leagues below 
Syene, our boat stopped to take a sailor 
on board. He had been left, as we came 
up, to greet his friends. Father, mother, 
sister, brothers—a troop of poor people, 
rustic enough, but dowered with the 
eastern birthright of grace and dignity 
of carriage —attended him down to the 
bank. They formed a homely group 
there, under the palms —bare - chested, 
bare-legged, bronzed, half-clad, but wear- 
ing their rags about them as if they had 
been the royal purple. When the little 
boat drew nigh to the bank, and the mo- 
ment for parting had come, the old sheik, 
heart-sore, threw himself on his son’s 
neck, and kissed him. It was a touch- 
ing sight. It took one back to the pat- 
riarchal times —old Jacob’s weary fare- 
wells, when his sons left Canaan for 
Egypt. Mother, brothers, and sister, 
stood aside, as if in respect for the old 
man’s sorrow; but presently they came 
forward and embraced him,also. As for 
the sister—willful, fair, and fifteen—she 
clung about her brother, and sobbed pit- 
ifully. She resented his going. A cruel 
school it often seems—that school of ad- 
versity — until faith discovers a face of 
love behind the mask. As the young 
sailor stepped into the boat, the old sheik 
turned away, lifted up his voice, and wept. 
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After sailing under the stately temple 
of Kom Ombos—which, perched aloft 
over the tide, seems, Narcissus-like, for- 
ever absorbed in the contemplation of 
its own mirrored beauty—we came into 
the straits of Hajar Silsilis. The two 
limestone ranges here press in, cliff-like, 
right and left, and narrow the Nile by 
one-half. You sail for miles between 
ledgy precipices. Everywhere above 
you are galleries in the rock, fashioned 
into tombs. They look down upon you 
cheery and inviting, quiet resting-places 
out of earshot of the noisy world, where, 
in the pilgrimage of life, you, if weary, 
might be fain to lodge—as many a her- 
mit has before—perhaps sleep— until 
the pilgrimage was over. Within hail 
of Esne—the old Latopolis—a town of 
2,000 present population, we made for 
the shore, and concluded to stay over 
for a day. The stake was no sooner 
driven to the bank, than our sailors, who 
had already donned their gay turbans 
and holiday attire, jumped ashore, and 
scampered away, like boys to a play- 
ground. 

The streets of Esne are narrow and in- 
tertwisted. Houses reared at random, of 
unburned bricks —sun-blinds of reeds 
and fibre slung from house to house — 
the potter plying his wheel, the slipper- 
maker his awl, and the coppersmith his 
hammer, outside the doors; donkeys and 
dromedaries picking their way among 
the craftsmen and treading warily; mud 
porches, through which glimpses are 
sometimes caught of inner courts, where 
palm-trees grow; and sweltering broods 
of goats, poultry, and babies—make up 
the impressions one carries away of the 
entirety of this considerable Egyptian 
town. As we threaded our way through 
the thoroughfares, our ears were at one 
time greeted with the hum of the village 
school, and we looked in, dubiously at 
first, fearing to intrude. Fifty children, 
squatted in rows, sat learning to write, 
the sunlight filtering upon them through 
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the flickering palm leafage above. They 
were learning to write with reed pens on 
little squares of zinc, dipping their ink 
out of a sponge. As they turned from 
writing to read the verse from the Koran 
which had been their copy, they swayed 
their bodies to and fro, as is the custom 
of the East. The master was a weak- 
eyed man, black-robed, and turbaned, 
with a writer’s ink-horn stuck in his 
girdle. No sooner were we discovered, 
than the whole school burst out inconti- 
nently with the cry, “ Backsheesh—back- 
sheesh, howadji/” The teacher, hit- 
ting right and left with his willow wand 
to still the uproar, came simpering for- 
ward with the usual greeting of peace. 
“Their worships’ servant was an ill-used 
man, across whose path shadows had 
fallen darkly; but this visit from a far 
country was like the advent of day. 
Would we take a pipe?” 

Esne is famous for its dancing-girls. 
They are Almehs, a race as distinct from 
the Egyptian as Basque or Gipsy, and 
boasting an ancestry rooted in some re- 
mote antiquity. Cleopatra was of their 
caste, and the girl Salome, that danced at 
Herod’s revel, was taught in their school. 
Some half-dozen of them loitered care- 
lessly in our wake, dressed in a glimmer 
of gauzy stuff from the waist upward, 
with numberless necklaces, bracelets, 
rings, and tinkling ornaments about the 
feet where the trousers were tied. Their 
modern dances are very like those that 
are portrayed on the Theban tombs, and 
the costume and features are the same. 
They dance before Pharaoh on the pict- 
ured walls of three thousand years ago, 
the same sisterhood of an outcast race 
—for even modern Egyptian society does 
not recognize them. 

After a long stroll through copse and 
grove, we emerged into an open space 
by the city wall. There we met the 
Governor, taking an afternoon airing on 
a divan placed under a spreading syca- 
more. Haroun took us up to him, and, 
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no doubt, told sad fables of our great- 
ness, for his excellency made much of 
us, seating us in honor on either side of 
him, and dispatching a servant in hot 
haste for pipes and coffee. “My re- 
spects to their lordships,” said the Gov- 
ernor, through Haroun; “happy is the 
day that sees them at Esne.” He wasa 
fine-looking man, this satrap, with a 
high, intelligent forehead, deep-set eyes, 
and ample beard. His showy turban 
was bonneted gracefully on his head, 
and his dun robe girt with a Damascus 
scarf. A well-bred man, too—as, in- 
deed, are most oriental officials—of ex- 
quisite polish ; though, when he got an- 
gry, the cast of his features would al- 
ter unpleasantly. ‘“ Wad/ah,” he cried, 
“here is more work,” as two shop-keep- 
ers, attended by a £awass, came up to 
receive judgment. It was a matter of 
disputeddebt. The litigants were friends 
who had quarreled. “Friendship,” the 
Governor observed, aside to us, “is 
weak and wavering as the shade of the 
acacia-tree.” They addressed him def- 
erentially. He listened patiently to the 
pleaders between his puffs of smoke. 
They were impassioned, but he was 
calm. Finally, without turning his head 
to look at them —for they stood behind 
him—he gave judgment ina word. “Let 
the debt,” said he, “be paid before Ram- 
adan, or give the debtor a dozen lashes 
on his feet, and repeat them weekly un- 
til the debt is paid.” The pleaders 
walked away musingly, and the awass 
lighted his pipe. It was a sentence 
without appeal. 

Just then the hubbub of a /an/asia 
hard by woke up the tranquil silence of 
the evening, jarring on it like a jest ona 
solemn thought. “ Wad/ah,” said the 
Governor, “it is a wedding.” We got 
up and walked to a little garden near, 
where they were about celebrating some 
marriage festivities with dances and 
song. We went in. About forty guests 
had arranged themselves under a spread- 
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ing sycamore, around two dancing-girls. 
Some few half-naked children, free of 
their mothers, were romping about, but 
otherwise the company within that trop- 
ic bower was as decorous as you might 
confront in any city drawing-room. 
There was a small square carpet in the 
midst of the circle, and the dancers in 
turn plied their limbs vigorously thereon 
to the sound of pipe, and lute, and tom- 
tom. It was a strange scene, and the 
by-standers contemplated this and the 
masquerading of some hired buffoons 
with exemplary patience. 

By a strange coincidence—one of 
those chances that suggest hidden mean- 
ings, and set thoughtful men musing — 
while all this was going on, a clear, full- 
lunged voice rang out the call to prayer. 
Sharp as a bugle it cut through the even- 
ing air, solemn and musical. A muez- 
zin, from the gallery of one of the Esne 
minarets, his face flushed by the after- 
glow of sunset, was summoning the faith- 
ful to worship. “Allah is all in all,” he 
cried. “Allah knows all. There is no 
God but Allah.” At vesper, the true 
Mussulman—be he at home, or in the 
fields, or journeying in the desert, or 
tossed at sea—bethinks him of his pray- 
ers, and stops to worship. Prostrate to- 
ward the holy city, he bends and prays; 
it may be but for a moment, but never- 
theless the great God is recognized. 

But, to return to the Governor’s court 
of justice, this may be remarked, that 
there is truly wonderful simplicity in 
eastern law. Whatever else lacks, judg- 
ment is expeditious. There is no law’s 
delay. A mauvais quart @heure for 
the prisoner, face to face with his judge, 
during which anyone standing by, by 
first making obeisance, may offer a sug- 
gestion, or plead for or against, and then 
asentence, without appeal. Toan Amer- 
ican there is a fascination in this justice 
that strikes home at once. “The clear- 
headed judge,” says the Koran, “must 
have eyes to see everywhere.” And, 
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truly, to disentangle the subtileness of 
an Egyptian, or Turk, or Arab, so as to 
pick out the white thread of truth there- 
from, requires an acuteness of percep- 
tion and an equipoise of judgment that 
pass into a tradition. 

For example, Haroun al Raschid had 
a way of masking himself and parading 
the Bagdad streets in disguise, so that 
his courtiers could never deceive him 
as to what was going on in his capital. 
One day, thus bent, he came upon a mad- 
man holding forth to an open - mouthed 
crowd that he himself was Allah. Wish- 
ing to ascertain whether the man was 
really insane, or simply an impostor, 
Haroun had him brought to the palace. 
“ My friend,” said the Caliph, sitting on 
his divan of state, “I want a word with 
you. Tell me your opinion. There 
came lately to my court a man who 
wished to pass for a prophet. I had 
him put in prison. When he came be- 
fore me a second time, he told me the 
same tale, and I ordered him to be be- 
headed. Was I right?” The madman 
replied: “Thou hast well done, O Ca- 
liph! I acknowledge thee as one of my 
faithful servants. The sentence was just, 
for I had not accorded the gift of proph- 
ecy to that impostor.” This, of course, 
settled all doubts that the man was 
mad. 

We spent a second day at Esne, and 
again visited the Governor. Several 
cases came before him while we were 
sharing his pipes and coffee. The last 
was of a man who had cheated a pur- 
chaser by selling dates short weight. 
The accuser read the charge, and two 
or three by -standers said a word for or 
against the accused. “Let the man re- 
ceive sixty lashes,” said the Governor, 
“and make good the weight twice over.” 
The officers laid the culprit on the 
ground, made his feet fast between a 
brace of reeds lashed together by a cord, 
raised the naked soles upward, and the 
rorbaj, with a tapering rod of rawhide, 
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administered stroke afterstroke. Though 
the Governor and people in court appear- 
ed callous to it, the sight to us was sick- 
ening. The feeling that has a devilish 
pleasure in the sight of suffering, and 
that, ghoul-like, feasts on blood, is uni- 
versal among the Egyptians. 

Among the mosques in Old Cairo is 
one, now in ruins—the most ancient 
known, save that of Mecca—built by 
Amer during the caliphate of Omar, in 
the seventh century. The land on which 
it stands was owned by a widowed Jew- 
ess. Amer offered to purchase it, but 
she refused. After all endeavors had 
failed, he sent a messenger into Arabia 
to consult Omar. The Caliph was tak- 
ing an evening stroll outside the city 
wall when the embassador presented 
himself. Listening attentively to the 


message of Amer, Omar picked up the 
bleached skull of a sheep, and, dipping 
his finger in the ink-horn slung to his 
girdle, slowly traced upon the ctanium 


a straight and an oblique line. “Take 
this,” he said, “to Amer Ben-el-as, serv- 
ant of the one God.” When Amer re- 
ceived the hieroglyphic, he was puzzled 
to understand its meaning. Then, all 
at once, as if illuminated by some sud- 
den revelation, he cried out: “O Ca- 
liph! thou art right. We must follow 
the straight path, which is that of Al- 
lah, and fly the od/igue path, which is 
that of Satan.” 

Amer renounced his evil project of 
taking the land by force. But, with an 
Arab’s subtlety, he did what was nearly 
as bad. He sent for the Jewess and of- 
fered to buy as much of her field as the 
skin of a newly slain bullock could com- 
pass. Sheagreed; but Amer, like Dido, 
cut the hide into thin strips, so that it 
included all the space upon which the 
ruined mosque stands. You go into it as 
into a deserted city. Scorpions lie un- 
der the stones; lizards and snakes on 
its sunlit flagging. Swallows have built 
villages of nests among the columns. 
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Of these many are fallen, some stand- 
ing, and others toppling to their fall. 
But there is one pillar, in fine marble 
with red stripes in it, about which hangs 
a tale. One day, the Caliph Omar was 
walking in the cloisters of the Meccan 
mosque, and his thoughts fell upon 
Amer, and upon the building of this 
Cairo temple. The Caliph was gifted 
with Solomon’s fabled powers; so it was 
easy for him to look across the desert 
and see how the works were going on 
in Egypt. He perceived at that moment 
that the masons were setting up a pillar, 
which, from the weakness of its grain, 
would one day crumble and compromise 
the solidity of the entire edifice. At 
this, he turned toward one of the col- 
umns by his side. “Go,” said he, “take 
flight for Cairo, and set thyself up in the 
faulty place.” The column oscillated 
slightly, but would not stir from the 
spot. Omar, astonished, pushed it vio- 
lently with his hand, and reiterated the 
command. The column then took to 
trembling, and, like one still unconvinc- 
ed, turned half around and again settled 
to its place. Omar, furious, struck it 
with his whip, and cried out, “In the 
name of the Most Clement and Merci- 
ful, go!” “Why, then, didst thou for- 
get that invocation at first?” asked the 
pillar. Then it swung out of its place, 
launched itself across desert and sea, 
and quite naturally settled before the 
keblah in this mosque of Old Cairo. 
There it is now, still standing in the 
tumble-down place, and with the mark 
of the Caliph’s whip traversing it like a 
wheel. Nothing will make it fall. There 
it stands, to prove the fact. If you doubt, 
your Mussulman guide will pity you. He 
believes it utterly, and if you ask him 
how it could possibly have got across 
the Red Sea, he will look up quietly, 
and say: “Allah achbar! Allah ach- 
bar /”—God is great! 

There are two other columns here of 
some note. They stand both together 
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on the same pedestal. In the palmy 
days of Mussulman faith, it was sup- 
posed that if a man could pass between 
them he might hope to pass the gates of 
paradise. If he were too stout—if the 
good things of this world had so increas- 
ed his fleshly frame that he might not 
squeeze through the narrow passage — 
why, then, it was sure that no houris, 
with their green veils floating, would 
ever wave him into the abode of bliss. 
These columns are much worn by the 
struggles of the faithful who have push- 
ed themselves through. 

In a chamber over an old gate- way, 
hard by this mosque, is an ancient Chris- 
tian sculpture, of the date of Diocletian, 
well preserved. There is a representa- 
tion of the Deity sitting in a globe sup- 
ported by two winged angels —a figure 
that recalls the Egyptian symbol of the 
globe with its overshadowing wings, set 
over the lintel and engraved on the ar- 
chitrave of every temple along the thou- 
sand miles of the Nile. 

It is too late to go back to our grand 
old Governor of Esne, even to describe 
the Theban donkey-girls. They are lit- 
tle women, got up in short, sleeveless 
tunics, and plentiful bead necklaces, 
who, as they run by your side, will look 
drolly up to your face and ask how you 
like being coached about Thebes by 
“small gal?” “Small gal’s donkey bet- 
ter than small boy’s, eh?—more go— 
more go!” and the “small gal’s” eyes 
and teeth will sparkle and laugh, and she 
will jingle along by your side in full trot 
through copse or corn-field, by the hour 
together, and keep her donkey up to its 
paces, too, without a suspicion of fatigue. 
Poor little Fatima! who often left us to 
woo the passengers on other boats, but 
as often came back, at last, piteously 
moaning, “Me be always you don- 
key- gal— one moon, two moon, every 
moon!” must now be seventeen, and 
mother of a whole family of Thebans. 
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At Cairo, we visited Ali-ben-Ismael, 
the Damascus merchant, in the bazars. 
He was sitting in his cupboard of a shop, 
meditatively smoking. ‘“ May peace at- 
tend your path,” was his welcome. ‘May 
your steps be fortunate! By my father’s 
beard, let us light our chibougues in com- 
pany before you depart;” so we tucked 
up our feet beside him, and a little black- 
amoor came round with coffee and lata- 
kia. Ali was a philosopher, but he was 
a merchant as well. “We were favored 
of the Prophet,” he said, “in having vis- 
ited him at the moment when a caravan 
had just brought him silks from Syria.” 
We purchased from his wares, sipped 
his coffee, and watched the jostling cam- 
els, turbaned dignitaries, veiled women, 
Abyssinian slaves, solemn mod/ahs, der- 
vishes, water-carriers, and grimy-finger- 
ed gamins, as they passed before us in 
the shifting colors of the half-shaded 
street. Old friends of the “ Thousand 
and One Tales” —the barber and the 
barber’s wife who threw stones, Barme- 
cide with one eye who quarreled with 
Hunchback, Princess Badoura shopping 
on a snow- white mule — were all there. 
We sat until fresh customers compelled 
us to depart. 

The Nile at Cairo is a calm sea of 
waters. There are no signs that the 
stream has been vexed with the strife 
of the cataracts, or swept past the ruins 
of an empire, or sung dirges over the 
thousands of millions of dead that are 
buried on its banks. To its granaries 
asses laden with sacks of corn, drome- 
daries burdened with gums and spices, 
long lines of horses weighted with the 
products of Arabia, are perpetually com- 
ing in. Wheat-fields stretch far away 
on both sides of the river. And yonder, 
above that spectral fringe of palms on 
the desert frontier, looming in the sun- 
set of green, and crimson, and gold, like 
watch-towers of the wilderness, are the 
mysterious Pyramids. 
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I.—MORNING, 

ADIES and gentlemen! here you 
have a glimpse of Old Pendulum 
by sunrise! Rather close quarters. 
Sailor bunk on one side; window open- 
ing into a deep court, full of gray morn- 
ing shadows; little hanging garden of 
books, with a toy ship grounded on the 
top shelf; and then, clocks, clocks— 
clocks everywhere; with a work-bench, 
a dozen of tools, and a disemboweled 
clock strewed over it. Evidently a clock- 
dissecting room ; and, no doubt, old Pen- 

dulum can tell a thing or two about it. 

Meanwhile, the red disk of the sun 
floats upward, and a thousand moist roofs 
begin to look golden and beautiful in the 
slanting light. Over head, a thin? mist, 
as of sleep and dreams, is separating. 
There is a sound as of swinging doors 
and sliding windows; down in the deep 
hollow of the court the tramp of feet is 
heard, and a milkman, with a fresh coun- 
try voice and a can that clatters pleasant- 
ly, wakens the tenants of the basement 
story to the first duties of the day. 

Old Pendulum ought to be up and do- 
ing. It is his wont to greet the morning 
with uncommon reverence, and to watch 
the beginning of the world each day with 
the air of one who is personally respon- 
sible for the same. Evidently it is some- 
thing uncommon for the old gentleman to 
oversleep himself; for one after another 
of the tenants, who are still sunk under 
the shadows of the court, comes out and 
looks up at Pen’s window, with a glance 
of surprise which is rapidly assuming a 
serious expression of concern. Perhaps 
the sun misses its faithful worshiper, 
and, as soon as convenient, it sends a 
messenger of light into the little room, 
that goes feeling along the whole length 


of Pen’s unconscious body, creeping 
slowly toward his eyes all the while. 
Some pigeons, who disapprove of their 
godfather’s negligence, flutter at the win- 
dow, making low bows, and turning round 
and round on their coral legs like snow- 
white dervishes ; and seem to be saying, 
in their queer, muffled voices, “O, O, 
Pen! O, O, Pen!” 

At last, the sunbeam steals across 
Pen’s lips, climbs his nose, slides down 
the bridge of it, and kisses him on both 
eyes with such a golden and miraculous 
kiss, that the lids fly open like magic, 
and the sleeper starts up in bed as one 
guilty and accused. 

“Well,” says he, “how’s this?” and 
he turns to the one reliable clock in his 
motley collection, and finds that he is 
twenty minutes behind sunrise, and no 
possible excuse forit. Ina moment, the 
bewildered man regains his self-posses- 
sion, and, with a cheerful and patroniz- 
ing air, he says, “Good morning!” to 
his books, his clocks, the toy ship on the 
top shelf, and the pigeons in the window, 
who are waltzing like anything now, and 
nearly bobbing their heads off with de- 
light at discovering that Pen has, at 
last, come to a realizing sense of his in- 
iquity. 

Now Pen opens a queer locker under 
his bunk, and gives a handful of wheat 
to his feathered children; makes his 
comical toilet with uncommon haste (for 
he is trying to catch up with the sun); 
touches a secret spring in the door at the 
end of the room (which is no secret at 
all, yet pretends to an air of mystery 
that is quite enchanting ), and open flies 
the door, disclosing a diminutive steve, 
together with all the appurtenances of a 
ship’s galley. Nothing can be cozier! 
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Pen lights his fire, steeps his tea, toasts 
his bread, and poaches his egg; and 
then, with a womanish nicety and hand- 
iness, sets all things to rights, so as to 
give his complete and undivided atten- 
tion to the clocks. 

The old fellow sits close by the win- 
dow, where the pigeons are having a 
time of it. Now and again, he glances 
down into the deep court, watching for 
asign. The shadow-tide is slowly fall- 
ing down the dull walls, and by noon 
they will have a little bit of dry sunshine 
on the pavement of the court, but not 
for long; up again, slowly but surely, 
the tide rises, and the people must live 
and breathe as best they can, down at 
the very bottom of it. Pen looks at his 
responsible clock, from time to time, and 
looks at it as though it were to blame for 
everything that goes out of the common 
way. He grows more and more restless ; 
he feels that something is wrong some- 
where, and, being himself a man who 
goes like clockwork, as it were, he feels 
called upon to keep the neighborhood in 
running order. So Pen writes a tele- 
gram to Mrs. Blarney, the mother of it 
all,and heaves the line—that is, he drops 
the note, by a thread, down the great 
wall of the building. It swings in front 
of Blarney’s door for a minute, but at- 
tracts her notice, and is shortly taken in 
hand. The message reads something 
like this: 

“Mr. Pendulum’s compliments to Mrs. Blarney, 
and would like the loan of that boy.” 

Blarney answers, by word of mouth, 
that she will be up directly. Pen winds 
in his line, takes down the toy ship from 
the top shelf, produces a small roll that 
looks very like a new picture-book, and 
returns to his work-bench to compose 
himself. Presently, a heavy step is heard 
mounting the long stairs that lead to the 
clock-tower. Pen rushes to the door, in 
a state of happy excitement, and calls 
from the upper floor to cheer the ascent 
of the pilgrims. Blarney climbs upward, 
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with a heavy, swinging gait, and a pon- 
derous breast quaking with her strong 
breathing. Blarney is large and rosy, 
anyway, and carries with her a penetrat- 
ing odor of warm suds and ironing. In 
her massive arms, stripped to the shoul- 
der, and looking spongy, and half-boiled, 
she bears a pale, large-eyed little fellow, 
called Robin—a cripple from his birth— 
a saint, if there be such now-a-days— 
an armful of human patience and suffer- 
ing, whose young life has been one long, 
bloodless crucifixion. 

Blarney says, in her loud, motherish 
way, that “Rob is not so well as com- 
mon, and that’s why I didn’t come ear- 
lier.” Pen thinks it enough that she has 
come at all, and hastens to uncoil a ham- 
mock from some unheard-of place, and 
swings it across the breadth of his cham- 
ber. Filling it with pillows and comfort- 
ers, he makes a nest for Robin, and de- 
posits him safely within it. 

Blarney hasfens back to her duties. 
Robin looks after her with helpless, 
trusting eyes. Old Pen sets the ham- 
mock swinging, and chats away in his 
cheerfulest strain; while the nestling 
seems only half to listen, and half to be 
lost ina reverie. Pen realizes the young- 
ster isn’t well as usual, and it distresses 
him; for he finds all his heart - comfort 
in the simple sfirituelle life of the de- 
formed child. Perhaps the mysterious 
roll will work better, thinks the old 
clock-mender; and, with the delightful 
air of one who knows how to idealize 
life, and make it a kind of fairy thing 
such as children thrive on, he slowly un- 
rolls the parcel, and produces the book 
—glorious in big type and gorgeous-col- 
ored prints. Robin brightens a little, 
and laughs —like one from heaven, who 
is trying very hard to be satisfied with 
things earthly; but, somehow, his tender 
eyes drift off again into limitless spaces, 
and fasten upon the distant shores, 
that are so beautiful and beguiling, but 
visible to him alone. 
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The nautical clock-mender is as much 
at sea as in the brave days of old; and, 
having vainly sought to cheer Robin into 
something like a song, he relapses into 
hopeless and pathetic silence, broken 
only by the flutter and cooing of the 
pigeons, who know Robin, and love him, 
as well as pigeons can. Old Pen aban- 
dons work; for again and again the 
wheels go wrong, and he feels how use- 
less it is to try to be himself, when his 
heart is wrecking on the broken image 
of his angel, swinging to and fro, to and 
fro, across the bars of sunshine in the 
narrow confines of that attic loft. 


II.—NOON. 


This is how they met. You see, Blar- 
ney’s clock ran down, and, spite of coax- 
ing and threats, she couldn’t get it up 
again. Something had to be done; for 
Blarney did everything on time, and 
there wasn t a moment in the day that 
she could afford to loge. The whole 
court knew of it; everybody had a hand 
in everybody’s business, and the clock 
affair was the talk of the tenements. 
Some one had seen the little old sailor 
sunning his invalid clocks in the width 
of his window, and said as much to 
Blarney; who at once resolved to seek 
this clock-man, and, with his help, begin 
life anew. Up she climbed into the 
clock-loft, and there the whole matter 
was settled. Pen knew, at a glance, the 
nature of the ailment; and in twenty 
minutes the wrong could be righted, and 
the world roll on as usual. 

Blarney's heart went out to the little 
man; and, having seen how lonesome 
and seafaring a life he must be leading 
in the “maintop” (as he sometimes call- 
ed his attic), she asked him down to sup, 
like a man among men, so soon as the 
machinery was wellin motion. So down 
he went, clock in hand, and supped be- 
neath Blarney’s roof. Everything was 
dingy, and steaming, and sudsy—such 
was the substance of Pen’s observations 
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the moment he entered the door. Blar- 
ney’s man was away somewhere — had 
been away for years; and it was well for 
them that he tarried, for he was one of 
those fathers by circumstance, and not 
by nature—such as never do well at 
home. All that was left of the domestic 
trouble was a little bundle of nerves and 
helplessness, called Robin. Pen saw 
the youngster, and loved him. Pen had 
a shell on him like an oyster; but oys- 
ters yawn sometimes, and within they 
are nothing but juicy flesh. So Pen 
opened his shell, took Robin to his heart, 
and never deserted him, for a moment, 
from that date. 

The old fellow vibrated between the 
“maintop” and Blarney’s for days after 
that. He pretended to be nervous about 
the clock, and kept a close eye on it; 
but you could see that it was Robin who 
called him thither, and Robin who final- 
ly grew to expect him, and to fret if he 
failed to come. Pen brought tribute to 
the child—toys, fruits, and candies, and, 
finally, the liliputian ship, that was a cre- 
ation of his own, and marvelous in the 
eyes of Robin. 

At last, it was suggested that a kind 
of air- voyage to the “maintop” would 
be a very pleasant episode in Robin’s 
monotonous life; and such it must have 
been, for he was no sooner nested in 
Pen’s hammock than his lips were un- 
sealed, and he chattered in a wonderful 
fashion. It was something to be out of 
the steam and shadows of the court; it 
was something to be atop of the roofs, 
where the air was sweeter and the out- 
look inviting; but it was more than all 
to be in the atmosphere of one who loved 
him, and who fed him continually with 
healthful and life- giving magnetism. 

Pen told the whole romance of his life 
to Robin, and told itin such curious and 
entertaining installments, that it lasted 
a very long time, and was better than 
anything Robin had ever heard before. 
In exchange for these travels and adven- 
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tures of the youthful Pendulum, as nar- 
rated by himself, Robin used to talk, in 
his way, and tell of his experiences; and 
marvelously strange they were, some of 
them—dreams by night and by day— 
walks and talks with the angels, such as 
startled Pen when he first heard them, 
and made him fear the child’s mind was 
unsteady; but he grew to understand 
and to believe in them, for he felt their 
truth every day more and more. These 
angels of Robin’s were what made a 
very lovable martyr of him. They were 
continually whispering to him words of 
encouragement, and opening before his 
eyes visions of loveliness, such as he 
sought in vain to describe to old Pen, 
who would turn to him, clock in hand 
and spectacles on forehead, lost in ad- 
miration of the child’s prophecy. 

Robin didn’t meddle with worldly af- 
fairs. He told no secrets; he gave no 
clues to hidden wealth—his angels were 
not of that order. But he spoke such 
truths as once astonished the elders in 
the temple, and uttered wisdom such as 
no child may utter without the inspira- 
tion of the larger spirit that has suffer- 
ed, and is freed through its sufferings. 
Almost daily they saw each other, and 
entered into their singular communion. 
We may not know how closely the souls 
of these two spiritual hermits became 
united, on account of a common isola- 
tion from their fellow-men. Every hour 
the ties grew stronger; every moment 
the comfortable companionship increas- 
ed. It was natural to look forward to 
some change in the conditions of life; 
for without this change, there would be 
nothing but stagnation and decay. 

The sun blazed overhead; the roar of 
business rolled up from the city streets 
in low, continuous thunder; the pigeons 
sailed away on long foraging cruises, but 
returned again toward evening, furled 
their feather sails in the shelter of the 
window, and subsided into a row of 
plump, puffy creatures, up to their bills 
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in feathers. The factory whistles scream- 
ed; clouds of steam rushed under the 
sun, sweeping the roofs with swift shad- 
ows; there was a clatter of dishes in the 
court below, now half in sunlight —the 
other half never yet knew how blessed 
a thing the sunlight is. Old Pen arose, 
brushed aside the wheels, and springs, 
and litter, made a luncheon that was 
dainty and tempting, awoke Robin, who 
was lost in a deep day-dream, and to- 
gether they laughed and chatted like 
two children, in the meridian happiness 
of high noon. 


III.—NIGHT, 


Dusk in the hollow court, and deeper 
dusk in the “maintop,” for the shutter 
is up and there is a bit of crape hanging 
at the door-latch. 

In the afternoon there was a little 
train of mourners that wound out into 
the noisy street, bearing a piteous bur- 
den, and, by and by, they returned again 
into the gloom of their homes, empty- 
handed and empty-hearted. 

Robin’s mother was noisy in her grief, 
but, after a little, she drowned her mis- 
ery in soap-suds, and washed on to the 
end of her days. There were other chil- 
dren in the court, who seemed suddenly 
to develop various juvenile attractions 
that had been quite overlooked, by rea- 
son of Robin’s sorrowful greatness; they 
soon filled the vacancy, and the world 
wagged much in the old way. Nature 
generally manages to patch the wounds 
she makes, but not always! There was 
one whose main-spring snapped short 
off when Robin and his angels deserted 
the “maintop.” 

I suppose, were it not for the head- 
way we happen to be under when a great 
calamity occurs, plenty of us would die 
before our time; but, somehdw, we man- 
age to run on, spite of everything, more 
slowly, perhaps, and, by and by, some- 
thing gives us a new impulse, and we 
survive. 
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There was nothing left for old Pendu- 
lum,to do but to run down gradually, 
and that he did like a clock. It took 
him some time to do it, for he was well- 
regulated —one of those eight-day af- 
fairs, anyhow, such as live simply and 
last long, and are good to depend on, 
which is about all that can be said of 
them. He slept late of mornings, some- 
times forgetting to feed the dervishes, 
who whirled in vain all over the window- 
sill, and twisted their necks dreadfully 
trying to attract his attention. He nev- 
er again heaved the lead with a note 
fluttering at the end of it—a note re- 
questing the “loan of the boy;” he saw 
few people, and seemed to have shut his 
shell against the things of this life, grow- 
ing all the while more like a waxwork, 
and hobbling about with the jerky move- 
ment of an automaton, 

Sometimes he fancied that Robin’s 
ghost was swinging again in the misty 
hammock of the air; sometimes he heard 
a whisper that seemed to sfarkle—it 
was so unlike anything human. This 
he took to be Robin’s voice, and it com- 
forted him, although he was never able 
to distinguish a syllable it uttered. Peo- 
ple thought him strange, and left him to 
his delusions, as people are very apt to 
do. They had always thought him un- 
common, and, as though that were a 
curse rather than a blessing, they pitied 
him, little knowing how infinite are the 
entertainments of queerness when it is 
not interfered with by the meddling 
world. Some people might have ques- 
tioned the propriety of his flying a crape 
signal of distress at his door-latch when 
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Robin left him, and he felt that he was 
going down like a sinking ship; but he 
knew the justice of it, for in the sight of 
God he was a truer father to Robin than 
was the man who called him into life, 
and Robin’s natural home was in Pen’s 
heart, and nowhere else. 

Night drew on apace, the thunder of 
the streets subsided, the thick clouds of 
humanity separated, the tempest of bus- 
iness and worry was over, and out of 
the hollow court came no sound of life, 
save the uneasy and muffled trot of some 
dog who prowled in the darkness below. 
Overhead the stars blinked merrily and 
afar off. There is little sympathy in 
starlight; and old Pen realized it as he 
closed the shutters for the last time, not 
caring to take a second look at-any of 
his surroundings. He did nothing rash, 
but he was too cunning a clock-mender 
not to know when one’s machinery is 
worn out. Pen straightened his bunk, 
put off his garments with a kind of sa- 
cred ceremony, as though, link by link, 
he was parting the chain that bound him 
to the earth. Having set all things in 
order, he stretched himself in his narrow 
bed—and slept! 


Dust on the window, through whose 
closed shutter sift threads of golden 
light; dust on the hanging garden of 
books, and on the rigging of the toy 
ship, wrecked on the upper shelf; dust 
on the forehead, and on the thin hair, 
and on the pale hands folded in rest— 
dust unto dust, and chaos come again, 
in that small world within four walls. 
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THE THIRD 


YING in exile, after an overthrow 
D more complete and sudden than 
any since the days of Pharnaces, Napo- 
léqn III. had yet the consolation that 
the page in history, for which he longed 
in his youth, was secured to him. Nor 
can we believe that his mind was tort- 
ured with any anxiety as to the charac- 
ter of the record on that page. For more 
than twenty years, he had been the mas- 
ter of a great nation, had been known 
and feared to the ends of the earth; and 
to men like these, 

** When even the shade 

Of that which once was great has passed away,” 
there will never be wanting apologists 
and flatterers. 

Mr. John W. Dwinelle has published 
in this magazine, “the facts bearing up- 
on the history of Napoléon III., never 
made familiar or readily accessible to 
the large class of readers in the United 
States.” He adds that “the current 
judgments passed upon his (Napoléon’s) 
imputed follies, perjuries, crimes, and 
failures, have been mostly dogmatic, 
and without any concurrent presenta- 
tion of clearly ascertained and pertinent 
facts.” If this be true, it constitutes, we 
take it, a reproach against the large class 
of readers ; for, to any man interested in 
the contemporary history of France, the 
materials for information have always 
been at hand. Moreover, why should 
not the general reader accept the dog- 
matic judgments of others against Nap- 
oléon III., when a critic, who objects so 
strongly to these judgments, calls upon 
us to believe, on his own dogmatic aa- 
thority, that Mr. Kinglake’s “facts are 
pure inventions,” and his work “a will- 
ful falsification, from beginning to end ?” 
Are there two measures, one for the pro- 
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fane general, and the other for Napo- 
léon’s advocate ? 

The apology for Napoléon III. com- 
mences by inviting attention to the fact 
that the Bonapartes are the only rulers 
who have ever appealed to the popular 
vote in France. The statement is lit- 
erally true; but it is certainly not in ac- 
cordance with a presentation of clearly 
ascertained and pertinent facts to leave 
it without explanation. The elder Bo- 
naparte, if the dogmatic history we have 
read may be relied upon, was not a born 
emperor. He came from the ranks of 
the people, and became first consul, then 
consul for life, then emperor. We even 
remember to have seen some such ex- 
pression as this, from his own imperial 
mouth, “Soldier, consul, emperor, I owe 
everything to the people.” There, but 
only because he had no other, was the 
title of Bonaparte. Napoléon felt his 
way ; and, even at the most dizzy height 
of his greatness, he never forgot to flat- 
ter his subjects with the semblance of 
regard for their will, by heading his de- 
crees and stamping his coin in the name 
of “The French.” ‘Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X.,” it seems, “held their thrones 
by the grace of God and of foreign bay- 
onets.” It is not added, as it might be, 
that they were of the ancient line of 
French kings, who held only by the 
grace of God; the foreign bayonets 
(Louis XVIII. had them all to himself) 
having been brought upon France by 
that extremely popular and liberal sov- 
ereign, Napoléon I. 

Louis Philippe accepted the crown 
from 200 deputies; but he accepted it 
in the name of the French people, and 
he reigned, with unexampled respect for 
the rights of the nation, as “ Louis Phil- 
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ippe Ie’, Roi des Francais.” The coun- 
sel for the Bonapartes possesses a coin 
of the republican Napoléon I.; and it 
might be worth his while to procure one 
of Louis Philippe’s. Moreover, since a 
point is made of the recognition of the 
people by the Bonapartes, it is the duty 
of their counsel to explain, if he can, the 
assumption of the title of Napoléon III. 
by Louis Napoléon. There never was 
a Napoléon II. recognized by the French 
people. On what ground, other than 
that of a dynastic right, inherent in the 
family, and independent of the national 
will, did Louis Napoléon call himself 
Napoléon III.? His conduct in this 
matter precisely resembles that of Louis 
XVIII., with this difference in favor of 
the latter, that he was consistent with 
his own theory of divine right, in sup- 
posing a king and a reign that had nev- 
er existed; while Louis Napoléon, on 
the contrary, professing to exist as em- 
peror by the free choice of the nation, 
declared, by the very title he bore, that 
he held his place by right of birth. 

“In May, 1870,” we are told, “the 
dynasty of Napoléon III. was confirmed 
by a popular vote of unprecedented una- 
nimity.”” This does not accord with the 
facts. The votes for the empire, in 1851, 
were 7,439,216 against 640,000 noes, and 
1,500,000 electors who abstained from 
voting. The resylt of the A/édiscite, in 
May, 1870, gave 7,336,434 votes for the 
dynasty, 1,560,709 against it, and 1,400,- 
ooo withheld. We do not know what 
meaning the counsel attaches to the 
word “unanimity ;” but it is quite clear, 
from a comparison of the figures above 
given, that the empire had lost ground 
in the public confidence between 1852 
and 1870. The loss was vastly greater 
than appears in this comparison. The 
elections of the year 1869 resulted as 
follows: For the government, 4,455,271; 
against it, 3,643,271; abstained from vot- 
ing, 2,216,958. The government, very 
justly alarmed by the eloquence of these 
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numbers, made haste to bring forward 
its long-promised measures of liberal 
reform, for the “crowning of the edi- 
fice.” The people, willing to believe in 
the sincerity of the Emperor’s intentions, 
so far relented in their hostility as to 
strengthen his hands, by the vote of 
1870; but no one can shut his eyes to 
the fact that the reconciliation was mere- 
ly temporary and contingent. If, as is 
only fair in the matter of such an elec- 
tion, we question the more intelligent 
centres of public opinion, such as the 
great cities, we find that the vote of May, 
1870, was a declaration against Napo- 
léon’s government. We believe that he 
so understood it. The contrast between 
the votes of 1852 and 1870 must have 
been all the more appalling to him, that 
he had under his eyes the returns of the 
elections in 1857, 1863, and 1869, and 
was able to read in them the steady and 
menacing growth of the opposition, and 
the corresponding decline in the number 
of his adherents. It is impossible to 
believe that he cherished any illusions 
as to the promise of the future for his 
dynasty; but we admit that France did 
undoubtedly seem to approve his policy 
by the vote of 1870. 

In July of the same year, we are next 
told, “the Legislature sent him, most 
unwilling, to the Prussian war.” We 
are lost in astonishment at the cruelty 
of the Legislature and the docility of 
Napoléon. 

We are constrained to treat this mat- 
ter as if it were open to argument, and 
we beg pardon of our readers for doing 
so. It is a fact, then, that the Corps 
Législatif, or Legislature, of France 
(for the Senate was less than nothing) 
was the mere creature of Napoléon’s 
will. There were in it seventeen mem- 
bers of the opposition, through whose 
speeches, garbled and mangled though 
they were by the censors, the world 
learned, from time to time, something 
of the hopes, and wishes, and aspira- 
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tions of France; but that was all. On 
any questions of policy or legislation, 
internal or external, the will of Napo- 
léon was the law; the Corps Législatif 
often going through the solemn mockery 
of debate and vote on matters which the 
Emperor had settled and closed before 
they met. This is the plain truth, known 
to all the world for the past twenty years. 

During the debates on the question 
of war with Prussia, one of the opposi- 
tion members rose and said, “Let the 
Minister of War mount that tribune and 
tell us that he is ready, and we give way 
and vote for war.” M. Thiers interpos- 
ed, with the declaration: “No; though 
you all go against me, I still say No. 
I oppose the war.” The war minister, 
the Duc de Grammont, then mounted 
the tribune, and made his too-famous 
statement, “Yes, we are ready, to the 
very last button on the soldiers’ gait- 
ers.” If, leaving the recorded facts in the 
Prussian war as if they had not been, 
we look simply at the history of France 


during the reign of Napoléon III., we 
shall find that it is summed up in Nap- 
oléon. What he wished was done; what 


he did not wish, was left undone. Ev- 
ery well-known fact, every indication, 
relating to the origin of the Prussian 
war, makes it a matter, first of all, per- 
sonal to the Emperor. 

It is hardly more necessary to bring 
forward authority for this than for the 
existence of such a person as Napoléon 
III.; but we are quite willing to bring 
authority. M. Renan, who is not a re- 
publican, and who has a higher opinion 
of Napoléon’s personal character than 
any other sensible writer, deliberately 
lays the charge of the war upon him. 
He refers, as proof that France did not 
wish for war, to the investigations made 
by the prefects of departments, and pub- 
lished in the Fournal des Débats, of Oc- 
tober 3d and 4th, 1870, a month after 
Sedan. After analyzing, with the intui- 
tive skill which is peculiarly his, the 
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character of the Emperor and his posi- 
tion, M. Renan says, on page 21 of “La 
Réforme Intellectuelle et Morale:” “La 
guerre déclarée au mois de juillet, 1870, 
est donc une aberration personnelle, l’ex- 
plosion, ou plutét le retour offensif d’une 
idée depuis longtemps latente dans I’es- 
prit de Napoléon III.; idée que les 
goiits pacifiques du pays l’obligeaient 
de dissimuler, et & laquelle il semble 
qu’il avait lui- méme presque renoncée. 
Il n’y a pas un exemple de plus com- 
pléte trahison d’un état par son souve- 
rain, en prenant le mot trahison pour 
désigner l’acte du mandataire qui sub- 
stitue sa volonté a celle du mandant. 
Est-ce 4 dire que le pays ne soit pas res- 
ponsable de ce qui est arrivé? Hélas! 
nous ne pouvons le soutenir. Le pays 
a été coupable de s’étre donné un gou- 
vernement peu éclairé et surtout une 
chambre misérable, qui, avec une lé- 
géreté dépassant toute imagination, vota, 
sur la parole d’un ministre, la plus fu- 
neste des guerres.” We endeavor to 
translate: ; 

“The war declared in the month of 
July, 1870, is therefore a personal mis- 
step, the outbreak, or rather the active 
revival of an idea, long latent in the mind 
of Napoléon III.; an idea which the 
peaceful inclinations of the country ob- 
liged him to conceal, and which, it seems, 
he himself had almost given up. There 
is not an instance of more complete be- 
trayal of a state by its sovereign, if we 
take the word defraya/ to mean the deed 
of an agent who substitutes his own will 
for that of his principal. Is this equiv- 
alent to saying that the country is not 
responsible for what has happened? 
Alas! that we can not maintain. The 
country is guilty of having chosen for 
itself an unenlightened government, and 
especially a pitiful chamber, which, with 
a levity beyond conception, decreed, on 
the mere word of a minister, the most 
fatal of wars.” 

Words like these, coming from such 
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a man as Renan, would be weighty, did 
they but embody an opinion; enforced 
as they are by facts known to the whole 
world, they pronounce the judgment of 
history. 

The counsel for the Bonapartes is el- 
oquent in denunciation of the “mob” 
which assumed to overturn the govern- 
ment of Napoléon, after Sedan, and es- 
tablish one of its own; and he insists, 
perhaps not too strongly, upon the arbi- 
trary character of the authority which 
now rules France. We know that the 
Parisian mob is at once ingenious and 
desperate; but we can not go with the 
counsel when he charges it with over- 
throwing Napoléon’s government. Our 
own reading has taught us that the Ger- 
mans did that work at Sedan, and by no 
means negligently. 

The present government of France is 
a republican government in name, but 
its acts are arbitrary. It has not appeal- 
ed to the people; it suspends, for causes 
held to be sufficient, the various guaran- 
tees of liberty, personal and political ; 
and we, who denounce the despotism of 
the French Emperor, may well declare 
that the republic is no less despotic than 
he. But Napoléon’s advocate has no 
right to be heard in this cause. He has 
constituted himself the champion of the 
empire, and he may not desert his flag. 
If the Commune was a wolf, which Nap- 
oléon held down by the ears, it is none 
the less a wolf because Thiers takes the 
place of Napoléon. ‘If it was right for 
the empire to hold the press in subjec- 
tion, and to silence opposition by de- 
portation, it can not be wrong for the 
republic to do the same. Finally, if 
there were causes in the social and po- 
litical life of France which made the re- 
pressive policy of the Emperor essential 
to the well-being of the country, when 
his only task was to maintain a govern- 
ment already in operation and establish- 
ed, the repressive policy of the republic 
must be far more indispensable to the 
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salvation of France, after the unparal- 
leled disasters and convulsions through 
which she has passed within two years. 
We do not so look at the matter; but 
Napoléon’s advocate is obliged to look 
at it in this light, and in no other. He 
uses this language: “The anecdotal his- 
tory of France is almost wholly fabu- 
lous ;” and he proves the statement by 
telling us that Victor Emmanuel has 
ceased to feel any emotion arising from 
politics; that Rochefort, who wrote scan- 
dals against Napoléon III., married his 
mistress under moral compulsion ; and 
that the amatory correspondence of the 
Emperor, published by Jules Favre, 
must have been forged, because Favre 
was convicted on his own testimony of 
violating the plain law of morality. We 
lay no stress on the fact of Napoléon’s 
profligacy; he is not the first or the 
greatest sinner in that line. But how 
does the misconduct of other men dis- 
prove the charges of personal immor- 
ality brought against Napoléon III. 
throughout his life? Is it not a little 
odd, at the very least, in a critic who 
condemns as false a whole body of his- 
tory (much of it autobiographical, and 
written by men of unspotted honor), to 
expect his readers to receive with per- 
fect trust a scrap of anecdotal history, 
respecting the personal appearance and 
child-like laugh of Napoléon III., as he 
appeared to the critic himself? We, 
who believe in some of the recorded an- 
ecdotes of the world, have full faith in 
the charming portrait of the Emperor, 
with his drooping eyelids and unshed 
tears, and music on the lips; but how 
can the critic who tells it believe his 
own anecdote ? 

Napoléon was nothing less than an 
Admirable Crichton. We are told that 
“he was more extensively and more 
thoroughly educated than any other 
prince who ever ascended the throne. 
He spoke French, German, English, 
Spanish, and Italian, like a native. He 
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was a good classical scholar, profound 
in mathematics and physics, and in me- 
chanics both skilled and inventive,” etc. 
All this, if true, is so far honorable to 
the Emperor; but how are we to know 
whether it is true? Is our informant so 
intimately acquainted with the acquire- 
ments of all the princes who ever sat 
upon thrones, that he can decide this 
great matter, in the turning of a phrase? 
On what authority, other than that of 
French anecdotal history, does he arrive 
at the knowledge of Napoléon’s tran- 
scendent attainments? However arriv- 
ed at, the information is very gratifying, 
and it gives us especial] pleasure to have 
the counsel’s own testimony that the 
“* Life of Caesar’... .is held by the crit- 
ics to be a most scholarly history of the 
Augustan epoch,” and that the Emper- 
or’s “style is curt, condensed, and for- 
cible; in its Doric simplicity, more En- 
glish than French, and abounding in 
sudden logical conclusions, which, like 
wit, produce a kind of electric thrill.” 
If the writer were not so positive in his 
assertions, we should feel inclined to 
doubt the learning displayed in the “ Life 
of Czsar;” for we have tried faithfully 
to read it, and have been uniformly re- 
pelled by its utterly uncritical and feeble 
scholarship, no less than by the weari- 
some jerkiness of a style, which may be 
English Doric, since it certainly is not 
elegant French. The electric thrills we 
entirely missed. They were mere nega- 
tive electricity for us. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we came‘to the conclusion 
that the French Academy, in persistently 
refusing to admit the Emperor as one of 
its members, possibly looked upon himas 
avery mediocre scholar and writer; and 
this conclusion was strengthened, when 
we found in the Edinburgh Review, for 
October, 1866, this judgment on Napo- 
léon’s classical and historical acquire- 
ments: “As a record of the series of 
events in the foreign and domestic an- 
nals of Rome which preceded and led to 
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the civil war (political significance apart), 
it is unsatisfactory to the last degree. 
The author seems to have really ap- 
proached his task without any prepara- 
tion for it beyond a superficial knowl- 
edge of a few classical authors, and of 
the modern compilations on the subject 
which were popular in ordinary educa- 
tion fifty years ago. He does not even 
exhibit the appearance of knowing that 
such further qualifications could exist, 
or could be required....In short, and 
to put the case as plainly as possible, 
he seems to believe, that, in order to be 
capable of forming his own favorite po- 
litical deductions, which are the true es- 
sence of all history, a student needs no 
more acquaintance with facts than might 
have been acquired at school, with the 
help of ordinary school-books.” 

Before dismissing the question of Nap- 
oléon’s scholarship, we should be glad 
to know how the “Life of Cazsar” can 
properly be called a “history of the Au- 
gustan epoch.” We can not find, in any 
of the criticisms which we have consult- 
ed, that the Augustan epoch, as ordina- 
rily understood, is more than alluded to; 
and, in looking through the book itself, 
we have been met continually by almost 
everybody but Augustus. Some one is 
evidently at fault in this matter, and a 
little historical explanation, anecdotal or 
other, would be a great boon. 

The crimes chiefly imputed to Napo- 
léon III. are, as we are told, “his alleg- 
ed perjury in overturning the Republican 
Constitution of 1848, and his slaughter of 
innocent people in the streets of Paris, on 
the occasion of his coup d’état, in De- 
cember, 1851. But many of our readers 
will be surprised to learn that Napoléon 
III. did not overturn the Constitution of 
1848, and that most of those who were 
killed in the streets of Paris, in Decem- 
ber, 1851, were at the moment engaged in 
the laudable occupation of killing other 
people.” These assertions are follow- 
ed by extracts from the Constitution, in 
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the original and translated, and special 
attention is called to the fact that uni- 
versal suffrage was guaranteed to the 
people, but that the National Assembly 
assumed to pass, on May 31st, 1850, a 
law annulling universal suffrage, and 
striking from the voting lists 3,000,000 
out of 10,000,000 voters. This act nec- 
essarily overthrew the Constitution, ac- 
cording to Napoléon’s advocate, and he 
quotes from M. Eugéne Ténot a pas- 
sage, which undoubtedly sustains the 
statement, in part. But, in making the 
extracts from M. Ténot’s work, he must 
have turned over two pages at once, 
and therefore failed to notice what we 
now take pleasure in bringing to his at- 
tention. The passage in his quotations 
which ends, “By a stroke of the pen, 
struck out 3,000,000 electors,” is fol- 
lowed, not by the words which he gives, 
but by these: “In this decisive circum- 
stance occurred a fact which the histo- 
rian would be culpable in not bringing 
to light. The President, Louis Napo- 
léon, acted in accordance with the ma- 
jority. It has been said that he showed 
a very great repugnance to this proposi- 
tion to restrict universal suffrage. The 
facts contradict this assertion. The 
ministry of October 31st [1849]—a min- 
istry instituted, as the presidential mes- 
sage said, to strengthen more especially 
the personal responsibility of the Presi- 
dent of the republic, to show ‘the hand, 
the will of the elect of December roth’ 
—this ministry claimed the honor of 
presenting in the name of the executive 
power the law which mutilated universal 
suffrage.” We do not quote the rest of 
the two pages, omitted by Napoléon’s 
advocate. They help his case no more 
than the few lines we have copied; and 
the book, which is everywhere accepted 
as trustworthy, is to be had at any libra- 
ry. It was the President’s ministry who 
took the first steps, on May 3d, 1850, to 
draw up the new law. A commission, 
chosen among the “various shades of 
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the reactionary right,” reported on May 
18th. The discussion followed, the min- 
istry acting throughout with the reac- 
tionary party, and the law was passed 
May 31st, as already stated. The law 
was made by the Assembly; but the 
first conception of it was in the mind of 
the President, and by his active aid it 
took final, historical form. We are quite 
content to let the Assembly share the 
responsibility of this measure with the 
President, since, grave though the at- 
tempt on the Constitution was, the real 
question is, “Who finally succeeded in 
overturning the Constitution?” Mr. 
Dwinelle’s excellent translation of the 
first article of the Constitution furnish- 
es the answer. It says: 

“Art. 1. Sovereignty resides in the 
whole body of French citizens. It is 
inalienable, and can not be lost by pre- 
scription. No individual, nor any frac- 
tion of the people, can exercise it.” 

Louis Napoléon, on December 2d, 
1851, became the absolute ruler of 
France. Did he, or did he not, vio- 
late the Constitution, which declared that 
“no individual” could exercise sover- 
eignty? The act of May 31st was an at- 
tempt on the Constitution; but it can 
not be said to have abolished that in- 
strument. Any one who maintains that 
the Constitution of the republic ceased 
to exist by virtue of the act named, must 
tell us by what right Louis Napoléon 
continued to exercise authority as Pres- 
ident under an organic law which had 
disappeared. The Constitution was not 
overthrown till Louis Napoléon made his 
coup d’état. \f, as Bonapartist writers 
say, this was forced upon him by his 
duty to society and to the people, why 
did he not, the factious Assembly once 
suppressed and his stern duty accom- 
plished, resign his power into the hands 
of the people, once again free to re-or- 
ganize the republic he had saved? Nap- 
oléon’s advocate says, that the “people 
killed in the streets of Paris were en- 
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gaged in the laudable occupation of kill- 
ing other people.” We do not agree 
with him, even as to the propriety of 
killing other people; and the facts do 
not agree with his statement. M. Ténot 
tells us, on page 36 of the translation of 
“Paris in December, 1851,” that the 
coup d’état was already determined up- 
on, in principle, in the beginning of 1851, 
and that Louis Napoléon was busy, at 
that time, with measures to carry it into 
effect. He quotes, to support his asser- 
tions, several Bonapartist writers. On 
page 57 he tells us, that immediately 
after the proposition of the gu@stors (on 
November 6th, 1851), “the President 
took his final measures for an evidently 
very near event.” On page 84 we are 
told, that the principal measures were: 

“ st. The nocturnal arrest of the rep- 
resentatives; above all, the generals 
whose influence seemed the most to be 
feared. This was the part of the task 
reserved to the Prefect of Police, and to 
his agents. 

“2d. The nocturnal occupation of the 
palace of the Assembly; distribution of 
the troops at the strategic points of the 
capital. 

“3d. The printing and publication of 
the decrees and proclamations of the 
President; seizure of the republican or 
parliamentary newspapers.” 

“It was agreed, that these various op- 
erations should be accomplished in the 
night. As it was winter, the moment of 
execution was fixed between half-past 
five and half-past six o’clock in the morn- 
ing—the hour when Paris sleeps.” 

There were 60,000 carefully selected 
troops in Paris, with 30,000 more near at 
hand, who could be brought in within 
twenty - four hours. 

Some of the citizens became indignant, 
and were rash enough to attempt resist- 
ance, when they found that the chief of- 
ficer of the law was a midnight assas- 
sin, and they were shot down. They, 
together with unsuspecting foot - passen- 
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gers (some of them women and children), 
were, no doubt, as we have been told, 
“killing other people.” There are many 
details of that day’s atrocious crime in M. 
Ténot’s book; but we must say, at the 
risk of offending the counsel for the Bona- 
partes, that there is no need of special 
treatises on the coup d’ état, for the gen- 
eral public of America, or of any part of 
the civilized wor'4, The massacres of 
December 2d, 1851, were not perpe- 
trated in Greenland, nor near the undis- 
covered sources of the Nile; they were 
done in the streets of Paris—in the cen- 
tre of the world, under the eyes of men 
of all nations. It is not permitted, even 
to an admirer of Napoléon, to presume 
upon the ignorance of his readers in a 
matter of history so familiar. Nor can 
we congratulate him on his declaration 
that “it would be beneath the dignity of 
any but a sensational newspaper narra- 
tive, to gather up the brains that are 
scattered, to collect the blood that is 
shed, or to count the victims, on such oc- 
casions..... The only question for the 
historian is, whether the necessities of 
the case were those of a just and vig- 
orous statesmanship.” There is nothing 
new in this serene regard cast upon other 
people’s death.. It would beastonishing, 
if it were not so common, to see with 
what fortitude men, comfortable enough 
in their own homes, bear up against the 
knowledge that, here and there, other 
men have been murdered, for no fault 
greater than that of being in the way. 
Louis Napoléon murdered the people of 
Paris because he wished to be the sole 
master of France; and all the vile adu- 
lation that has waited on him for twenty- 
five years, shrivels into nothing before 
that fact. 

To say that the French people, alone, 
were those who had the right to accuse 
Napoléon III. of perjury and treason, is 
a statement we can hardly treat with 
gravity. It is exactly as though one 
should say, that it is for the family of a 
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murdered man to accuse his murderer ; 
and that, if they fail to do so, there is no 
murder. 

Mr. Dwinelle evidently admires the 
“ Tdées Napoléoniennes,” and quotes, in 
a condensed form, the principles laid 
down in that work, by the future Em- 
peror. The author himself is not more 
extinct than his book; and the most 
compendious criticism on both is em- 
bodied in one of its commonplace 
phrases: “It is a fatal error, to believe 
that a mere declaration of principles suf- 
fices to constitute a new order of things.” 
Napoléon III. professed to establish an 
inherited new order of things in France; 
he merely went back to the old formula 
of kings, who rule “by their own good 
pleasure.” Such policy as he had was 
unquestionably bad, if a policy is to be 
judged by its results; but only a faratic 
would deny, that some good was done 
during his reign. The great commer- 
cial movement which began under Louis 
Philippe, was continued and largely in- 
creased under the empire; but, though 
the sovereign gave his personal attention 
to the development of the material re- 
sources of France, we must be careful 
not to ascribe to his sagacity what was 
due to the general activity of the civil- 
ized world. The period covered by the 
reigns of Louis Philippe and Napoléon 
III. witnessed the rise and the continu- 
ally advancing growth of the application 
of steam - power on land and sea. The 
commercial inclinations of every people 
were more and more stimulated, from 
day today; and not France only, but the 
whole of Christendom, shows for those 
forty years an amazing increase in ac- 
quired wealth and comfort. 

The empire certainly repressed, with 
a strong hand, the so-called dangerous 
classes. It did more; it re-discovered, 
after the fashion of all heaven-sent gov- 
ernments, a class especially dangerous 
to the saviors of society —the class of 
men who think and hold opinions; and 
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these it repressed with singular success 
and energy. Popular education the Em- 
peror declared to be a Napoléonic idea. 
He took good care that it should never 
become more than an idea under his gov- 
ernment. Those who are not dazzled 
by the glitter of wealth, would pronounce 
the irrevocable condemnation of the em- 
pire from the single indisputable fact, 
that while it lasted, the science, the lit- 
erature, the philosophy, and the art of 
France, were to be found in the ranks of 
the opposition. The distinctive litera- 
ture of the Second Empire is typified in 
Flaubert’s “Salambé :” its art in Offen- 
bach’s degraded music. There is profli- 
gacy in nearly all capitals ; but the coarse 
and passionless profligacy of Napoléon’s 
court was all the more shameful, that it 
followed immediately on the decorous 
reign of Louis Philippe. We have said, 
that we laid no stress on the personal 
immorality of Napoléon III.; nor do we, 
so far as such a characteristic is sup- 
posed to imply special baseness in him; 
but as an element in his political scheme, 
it is impossible to overlook it. Laxity 
of morals is one of those famous Napo- 
léonic ideas which belong to the cate- 
chism of despots, in all ages of the 
world. We believe there is not an in- 
stance of a real autocrat who did not en- 
courage, by example or by indulgence, 
and often by both, a decided dissolute- 
ness of morals in those about him; well 
knowing, that what the court did would 
be aped, and that men addicted to sen- 
suality are rarely capable of unselfish de- 
votedness or of lofty thoughts. The two 
Napoléons — the “elect of the people,” 
as their admirer calls them—required no 
lessons in the application of this rule. 
Napoléon III. rested his power on the 
popular ignorance, on the love of money 
and of ease, and on the army. It is not 
strange that he kept it so long. His 
physical ailment aside, he might have 
enjoyed power to the end of a long life, 
but for the voice in his ear, perpetually 
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whispering, “(a Napoléon must shake the 
world.” The fatal necessity of his origin 
was upon him. As Gustave de Beau- 
mont said: “The first Napoléon talked 
of his star; the third believed in it.” 
The saying is a key to Napoléon III.’s 
foreign policy, with its strange impulses 
of energy, and continual lapses into fee- 
bleness. A profound sense of his own 
intrinsic worthlessness, coupled with a 
belief in the destiny which made him a 
Napoléon, seem to have swayed him by 
turns. His alliance with England, which 
is looked upon as a master-stroke of pol- 
icy, was, in fact, England’s alliance with 
him ; for it was Palmerston who imagin- 
ed it, not Napoléon. He drifted about, 
in every war he entered on, as helplessly 
as a Merovingian king. It required the 
continued personal insults of Nicholas 
to spur him into the Crimean war; and 
it may well be doubted whether he would 
have undertaken it, at last, even with the 
assured neutrality of Prussia and Aus- 
tria, and the alliance of England, had 
not Turkey, by sustaining single-handed 
and victoriously, for more than a year, 
the shock of the Russian power, proved 
how far that power had been overesti- 
mated. In the Italian war, even with 
the alliance of the Sardinian army and 
the high spirit of the Italians to strength- 
en him, he was disappointed and fright- 
ened because Hungary did not revolt, 
and paralyze the Austrian forces. It 
was the same in Mexico, where honor, 
and pride, and shame should all have 
counseled him to act with energy, and 
push his evil enterprise through by sheer 
weight ; he did his work by halves, striv- 
ing to show a bold front, while his craven 
heart quaked within him. He under- 
took no war, even against a far weaker 
enemy, without allies ; until he was driv- 
en, by the righteous doom which some- 
times overtakes the guilty, against the 
iron strength of Germany. His miser- 
able weakness and unsteadiness of pur- 
pose were perfectly well known to the 
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statesmen of Europe, and they were uni- 
formly victorious against him. The su- 
periority of Bismarck is the superiority 
of a great mind and a great character; 
but, in addition to these, he was always 
backed bya strong military power. Ca- 
vour’s mastery over Napoléon is a far 
more remarkable proof of the intellect- 
ual and moral povertyof the latter. Ca- 
vour was the minister of a small, feeble 
kingdom, practically at the mercy of 
France, hated by Austria, and protected 
only in a loose way by the public law of 
Europe; but he was able to make Nap- 
oléon bend to his will, and assure the 
creation of the kingdom of Italy. Napo- 
léon saw his mistake, when too late, and 
tried, in his characteristic way, to repair 
it, by proposing a federated Italy, under 
the Pope—a proposition made only to be 
laughed at. 

The counsel for the Bonapartes holds 
Napoléon III. to have been the greatest 
ruler of France. A great ruler must be 
a great statesman. We have been told 
how thoroughly Napoléon III. was edu- 
cated. It is known, that his principal 
studies, from his youth up, were politics 
and war. As the heir of the great con- 
queror, who was overthrown principally 
by the uprising of the indignant national 
spirit of Germany, he must have known, 
and appreciated at their true value, the 
organization, the spirit, and the military 
power of the Germans. The critical 
questions of his foreign policy were 
pointed out to him before 1848. His re- 
lations with Germany and with Italy were 
those which called for statesmanship ; 
and it is precisely those relations which 
he mismanaged from beginning to end; 
so that, long before the war of 1866, he 
had succeeded in proving to the Italians 
that he was their most dangerous enemy, 
and to the Germans, that war with France 
was necessary for their security. On his 
own side, Napoléon, complete master of 
the resources of France for twenty years, 
made no preparation for the struggle 
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which every thinker foresaw. Two years 
before the thunder broke, he began to 
think about increasing his military pow- 
er, in order to meet an enemy who had 
been ready for forty years. It is enough 
to name Italy and Prussia, to answer 
those who call Napoléon III. a great 
ruler. 

His admirer thinks Napoléon was not 
outwitted by Bismarck, because he se- 
cured a treaty with Prussia, which gave 
him what treaties usually give to sleepy 
men who contract with vigilant enemies. 
But 1866 gave him also an opportunity 
to declare, in that “curt, condensed Dor- 
ic” which Bonapartists so much admire, 
that “the voice of France was sufficient 
to arrest the victor at the gates of Vien- 
na.” Pity that that mighty voice, asking 
shortly after for the left bank of the 
Rhine, should have been met by a 
**No!” even more superb than the one 
the first Napoléon heard from the Port- 
uguese nobles ! 

Napoléon’s advocate is in error as to 
the Mexican expedition. The first idea 
of that enterprise is to be found, not in 
M. Duflot de Mofras’ book, but in the 
book of Joshua, where it is told that that 
great chieftain sent two men from Shittim, 
“to spy secretly, saying, ‘Go, search out 
the land, even Jericho.’” Any differ- 
ence there may be is in favor of Joshua, 
who made no hypocritical pretenses 
about “decent government,” but merely 
said the land was a rich one, and he 
wanted it. If anything can intensify 
one’s contempt for Napoléon’s feeble 
conduct in this pretended redemption of 
Mexico, it is the contrast it offers to the 
English struggle with the Indian mu- 
tiny. It is the fashion with small poli- 
ticians to sneer at England’s military 
power; but, separated from India by a 
distance three times as great as that 
which divides Mexico from France, with 
no hundreds of thousands of trained 
soldiers at home, she completely sub- 
dued, within two years, a revolution al- 
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most universal among 120,000,000 men, 
possessing large and highly disciplined 
armies, fortified places, abundance of 
war material and stores, and fighting, 
like the Mexicans, for their own homes; 
while the “greatest ruler of France,” 
with every advantage of numbers and 
means, was unable to complete his far 
lighter undertaking, and withdrew pre- 
cipitately at the first rough word from the 
United States. 

“Tt was from no unfriendliness to us,” 
we are told, “that Napoléon wished to 
recognize the Confederacy;” and the 
proof is, that he was kind to our citizens. 
There can be no doubt that Napoléon 
III. was personally amiable ; but so was 
the first Napoléon, when he pleased— 
so was Ali Pasha. Napoléon’s letter to 
Marshal Forey, his letter to Seward, and 
his continual efforts to gain England’s 
consent to join with him in the recog- 
nition of the Confederacy, are more than 
enough to show his love for the United 
States. 

It seems that we Americans are not 
permitted to allude to the corruptions of 
the Second Empire, because our own con- 
dition is so very bad. Why limit the ap- 
plication of a rule so ingenious? It is 
quite clear, that any one who dares to 
look into a history of the Roman em- 
pire, or of the Papacy, or of Louis XV., 
or of Philip II., must expect very short 
shrift. 

By Napoléon’s advocate, M. Thiers 
is made responsible for the “ pernicious 
teachings of his histories of the Consul- 
ate and the Empire.” We hold very 
much the same opinion of M. Thiers’ 
histories; but, in an admirer of Napo- 
léon, itis “flat burglary” as ever was com- 
mitted. He has written two articles to 
prove that Napoléon III. did more for 
the good of France than any other sov- 
ereign she has had; and Napoléon III. 
proclaimed himself the heir and the 
complement of his uncle; and, but for 
that very wide-spread and pernicious 
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teaching of the French mind by M. 
Thiers’ histories, it is morally certain 
that Napoléon III. might have missed 
his opportunity to do so much good to 
France as we have heard of. M. Thiers 
was, really, the John Baptist of the great 
political Messiah. 

How shall we find words to express 
our sympathy with the counsel for the 
Bonapartes, in the melancholy reflec- 
tions with which he closes his generous 
argument? ‘There is not, never has 
been, nor ever will be, any good human 
government in this world. All forms of 
government have been discussed, since 
the beginning of history—have been 
tried, and have successively failed.” 

It is too true; but will the counsel 
be good enough to explain why human 
governments should of be subject to 
the laws of human life? A good hu- 
man government, which will not change 
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and decay, would be a very excellent 
thing to have; but we may not hope 
to see it, since men treated with such 
base ingratitude the only perfect ruler 
Heaven ever sent us, in the person of 
Napoléon III. Nevertheless, if perfec- 
tion be beyond us, there are several ex- 
isting governments which we dare to call 
good, in the ordinary, common-sense 
meaning of the word; because they se- 
cure to the governed life, and property, 
and liberty, and genuine progress. Swe- 


‘den, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Bel- 


gium, England, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Austria, all have good governments ; and 
we must confess, even at the risk of dis- 
agreeing with Napoléon’s admirers, that 
we believe France has done with provi- 
dential rulers, and is now laying the solid 
foundation of a really human govern- 
ment, not less good than the best of those 
we have named. 
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In the place where the grizzly reposes 
Under peaks where a right is a wrong, 
I have memories richer than roses, 
Sweet echoes more sweet than a song; 


Sounds sweet as the voice of a singer, 
Made sacred with sorrows unsaid, 
And a love that implores me to linger 
For the love of dead days and their dead. 


But I turn, throwing kisses, returning 
To strife and to turbulent men. 
I learn to be wise, as unlearning 


All things that were manliest then. 
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ULTRAWA.—No. VIII. 
THE QUEST. 


OHN’S Jenny and Jenny’s John have 

J settled matters. Their romance has 
ripened to practical arrangement. 
Jenny has ceased to chant in high poetic 
vein, and condescends to chatter; for Jen- 
ny’s John, having determined the main 
question months and months ago, has, for 
the last hour, been pressing many minor 
questions, in manner and form as fol- 
lows, to wit: How seven hundred per 
annum and a parsonage can be made the 
most of, and whether “a giving visit” 
be a substitute for a paying visit; wheth- 
er, at “a donation party,” the party be 
sacrificed to the “donation,” or the “do- 
nation” devoured by the party; whether 
old Mrs. Berumpt, the peppery saint and 
hallowed “mother-in-Israel” vixen of 
Haldon, “will ever, under the sun, take 
a shine” to the proposed Mrs. Bendle- 
ton, and, in case she should not, wheth- 
er this Rev. is going to let “my wife” 
be trampled under foot, rode rough-shod 
over, and made a tool of— which varied 
processes may be supposed to be with 
difficulty combined in one; whether the 
Misses Angie and Effie Matilda Stout 
will adore the Rev.’s sermons quite so 
much, when, “like Peter, he shall lead 
about a sister—a wife ;”” whether the set- 
tlement would be better, at Bay Coast, 
where said Rev., having preached once 
or twice, has ardent admirers, having 
also one or two critics who blame him 
for being so young, and feel, withal, a 
sacred fear lest he be wearing his collars 
too low in the neck; so as to render his 
sermons too high-flown; his sainted pre- 
decessor, Rev. Rempton, having worn his 
stiffly standing, and thereby done much 
good; whether Jenny shall be married in 
a traveling dress, and whether any one 
shall stand up with the pair, besides 





Calla and Arthur, “whom, of course, we 
want.” When things get so far as this, 
they become commonplace. 

Mr. Mansfield’s old horse, deliberating 
at a distance of two miles, finds them 
extremely tedious, not to say trivial. 
Said steed has been standing at said 
distance from the lake ever since the 
morning, for the simple reason that it 
has been impossible to drag the old 
wagon any further, through the brush 
and tangle, in that direction. Said steed 
has occupied a reversed attitude all the 
livelong day, being tethered to the hind 
part of the wagon—a position of “re- 
view,” but not of “control”—overlook- 
ing his sphere of duty while nibbling his 
hay. Now, “put out” from the shafts, 
he has had enough of this, and is fur- 
ther “put out” by the delay. 

“Tt’s getting to be four o’clock, and it 
is high time to see after those foolish 
young folks,” Jenny remarks, with a 
matronly air, in right of her more ma- 
ture engagement. 

Bendleton hoists the stone anchor, 
pulls from behind the clump of an islet, 
and the merry water of the lake shows 
its whole surface of beauty. Seeing no 
boat, they “halloo-o0-00,” and “ho-ho,” 
and “yah-hoo,” and “O-O-O!” and “I 
Say-a-ay,” practicing such noises as 
would do credit to a party of war-whoop- 
ing Indians, or a camp-meeting of “cull- 
ud pussons.” Butitisofnouse. “Ya- 
hoo,” “tally-ho,” “I say, o-o-over there,” 
“where are you-00-00?” and the like, 
go clattering on the rocks, and scurrying 
among the boughs, only to come back as 
“no-no-no,” and “ woo-woo-00!” 

Arthur and Calla are now as silent to 
these calls as they had been insensible 
to their cry for help. Nature once more 
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murmurs to herself concerning the mat- 
ter, and settles her mind to say nothing 
about it. 

John rows around upon the lake, in 
an uncertain way, glancing nervously up 
each little cove, and renewing an occa- 
sional bellow, alike unclerical and use- 
less. Before long, however, they spy 
the chafed and tumbled sand, where the 
other boat had been beached when the 
lovers went after the flowers, where also 
their life-love had found hues of carna- 
tion, violet, and white. The indentation 
is unmistakable, for the sinking keel, 
imbedded in the ooze, has found it hard 
to get afloat again upon its native ele- 
ment, even as a life that has bounded 
out of its sphere finds it difficult to re- 
gain its elastic way. 

“John, dear, here they are—here they 
are, John!” cries Jenny. “I see their 
footsteps!””—and, in her gleeful relief, she 
takes to poetry again, sandwiching the 
stanza with observation of facts: “ ‘And 
departing,’—John, you goose; don’t you 
see them?—‘leave behind us’—Calla’s 
foot, I’d know it anywhere; it’s just the 
least mite smaller than mine — ‘behind 
us’—she always wears No. 2— ‘foot- 
prints ’—call loud, John—‘foot-prints on 
the shores of’—the most absurd thing to 
keep us so late—‘on the shores of’”.... 

**Calla Conrad!—you must be cra- 
zy ! ” 

....“*Shores of time.’ See anything 
of them, John?” 

John does see something of somebody. 
Footfalls certainly are heard, making 
such a tramp as would be apt to leave 
decided foot-prints on any sands, rea- 
sonably susceptible. Miss Perley’s vir- 
tuous vexation is prepared with sharp- 
ness of tone, “Mr. Ranier, sir, you are 
a pretty one.” 

But the figure that pushes out from 
the woods is by no means “a pretty one” 
—rather the reverse of pretty. It is the 
gaunt, bony form of a woman, with a 
stalking gait; a bronze, yellow skin; 
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features masculine and grim, harsh 
enough to be fierce in their expression, 
were it not for a quaint waggishness 
that twinkles in the gray eyes, and at 
intervals illumines the whole counte- 
nance; sinewy limbs of unusual length, 
lank and slab-like; and a voice, the sta- 
ple of which would have done credit to 
a baritone of the opera, while through 
it, or rather across it, there run, every 
now and then, fibres of feminine shrill- 
ness, quivering and keen. 

The reader may be at no loss to recog- 
nize Mrs. Sally Veck; but to the youth- 
ful couple, who are as pigmies in her 
presence, the wild giantess is like a 
creature of fable. This intruder gazes 
a moment at these wayfarers in a scorn- 
ful manner, as at a remote speck on the 
shore, and accosts them thus, “You 
won’t git no white blue-bries here!” 
then seats herself upon the ground. 
Putting a pellet of opium between her 
lips, with all the ease with which a man 
would enjoy his tobacco-quid, “Sel 
Vick” relapses into a brown study of 
the water. 

Bendleton endeavors, in his most in- 
sinuating tones—such as he hopes may 
one day win parishioners unfavorably 
disposed —to remark aloud to Jenny, 
by way of respectful hint, “This lady 
may give us some information of our 
missing friends ;” which she does, to 
this effect, “No one don’t git no wite 
blue-bries here!” Sally Veck’s theory 
is, that all of human birth compose a 
coming race bound on one mad and im- 
possible hunt for the secret haunts of 
the white blue-berries, which it is her 
life-work to conceal. 

John and Jenny, never having heard 
of such a contradictious fruit, are stun- 
ned to silence. John makes one more 
attempt at conciliation, and, with ex- 
treme politeness, reverts to classic En- 
glish, “Pray, madam, may I” —“ Pray 
yourself,” Sal replies, “onto your own 
marrer- bones, if you’ve sot out to; no- 
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body henders; but don’t pray for no wite 
blue-bries here.” 

Abandoning the conversation, Bendle- 
ton and Jenny go looking through the 
grove in a dolorous style, and piercing 
the thicket as far as brambles will permit 
—Jenny scratching her face, but disdain- 
ing to cry out; John slipping on a rock 
and bruising his shin, but making light of 
the limp that ensues—and with that sin- 
gular thoroughness which leads us in 
looking for the lost, whether it be a lost 
purse or a lost human body, to search 
quite as keenly the impossible coverts 
as those most likely, John peers under 
the evergreens, and Jenny, in an absent 
way, looks sharply between the tufts of 
grass, possibly suspecting the lost com- 
panions to have become either elves or 
grasshoppers. 

Sal utters now and then a sardonic 
jeer, her eyes twinkling with mirth at 
their absurd way of looking for white 
blue-berries. ‘“ You’d best take off them 
there shoes, for when them there pilot- 
snakes bites through the leather, you 
can’t git ’em off. Your feet’ll swell up 
so, they won’t never come off, and you’ve 
got to hev ’em imputated with ’em on.” 
And again, to Jenny: “You jist drop 
that feller. Sack him, I say; he don’t 
amount to nothin’!’?—a conclusion in 
which Jenny does not altogether coin- 
cide. 

The search and outcries failing, our 
young friends loiter, in a confused way, 
and look so distressed, that Sal’s ven- 
geance may be said to be glutted. They 
will evidently make no further onslaughts 
on the white blue-berries, nor incite oth- 
er profane visitors to such unhallowed 
invasion. 

Mrs. Veck becomes more communi- 
cative now, with a view to soothe them. 
“ Did you hear the little Viffer? You'd 
orter seen that ere hawk, how he skum- 
meled up when he heered the little Vif- 
fer. He hed a dove, right in under him. 
He’d riz his claws for it” — holding 
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out her own, with dangling fingers, that 
made no inexpressive gesture— “but, 
Lor’, how he did scummel up! He ran- 
sagged clean over and over; and, didn’t 
he scream? You bet; you jist!” 

Presently, Sal sees tears in Jenny’s 
eyes. Jenny’s agitations, like her as- 
pirations, are very gushing and visible. 
It is evident that Bendleton has been 
saying something to cause this. He 
has, in fact, been trying to cheer her, 
and persuade her that they will have to 
start for home before dark, and trust 
their lost companions to the care of a 
kind Providence. But this sight rouses 
Sally to a very fury. She starts to her 
full height, like another being. She has 
seldom seen a woman’s tears. Perhaps 
the sight recalls the days of her girl- 
hood, and her own first sorrow. She 
glares on Bendleton, and her arms are 
very much akimbo. But she addresses 
Jenny: “Wot are you foolin’ round with 
him for? Let them doosid men alone; 
there ain’t nothin’ to ’em. Let him 
scoot!” 

Jenny, not perhaps understanding 
that process, and Jenny’s John mani- 
festing some reluctance thereunto, there 
is a pause, which is broken at length by 
their explaining all the circumstances to 
Mrs. Veck, whom, in an undertone, John 
denominates “that old scratch.” 

Sal relaxes at once, her face fusing 
with a new light of kindly feeling. In 
sympathy with Jenny, her shell-like 
nature scrambles to expeditious serv- 
ice. At her dictation, Jenny seats her- 
self upon the rocks, while Sal takes her 
place in the boat, beside Bendleton, to 
go over the lake once more. “Now, 
youngster,” she exclaims to that grave 
Rev., taking the oars from his hand, 
“there’s ben enough of this here skim- 
merin’ round. You set stock still and 
watch. Efthere’s ben ennybody drown- 
ded, I know where the current hes took 
’em. There never wuz no man could 
row a boat es it orter!” which astound- 
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ing statement she proceeds to confirm, 
by making the boat dart with incred- 
ible swiftness, but also with a splash 
and plather which certainly have never 
yet been precedented byanyman. They 
make for an angle where the lake em- 
bays alittle. A cuneiform rock stretch- 
es out on one side; while on the other, 
tree-roots dip beneath the wave, flutter- 
ing to feel after the earth that it washes 
from them, as lives for lost opportuni- 
ties. A swirling eddy sets this way, 
which would be apt to catch any floating 
object, and hold it foratime. Salstands 
up in the bow, and looks about her. No 
trace—no trace. Back again to the mid- 
water, where the depth is great, but the 
water is so clear, that for a distance 
round about them they can scan dis- 
tinctly the slabs and shingle on the 
bed beneath. Still no trace. Making 
up now to the corner, near the sand-bar, 
they observe the surface becoming sud- 
denly agitated, and a black bulk comes 
upon it, and, twirling slowly round and 
round, drifts in their direction. They 
hasten to seize it, and find it to be, in- 
deed, the mangled frame of the old boat, 
which, having broken from the weight 
of water that held it, by breaking its 
own heart—like a good despair relin- 
quishing a false hope—fioats bottom 
upward. 

“It is their boat,” groans Bendleton, 
becoming very pale. ‘They have gone 
down!” 

Sal, with a rigid countenance, peers 
through the fathoms. Laying down her 
oars, she grasps with both hands the 
drifting wreck, and examines its tattered 
plight, then gives it a shove that hurls it 
lurching toward the shore ; apostrophiz- 
ing it so fiercely, that it seems to sneak, 
and cringe, and shiver, like a guilty 
wretch. Assuredly, Mrs. Veck could 
not have dealt more personally with any 
human culprit. “Slam-bang you! you’re 
a pretty thing, now, ain’t you? Comin’ 
up agin, be you? You hed no call. I’m 
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a mind to set you afire. Wot do you 
want up here now, agin? You crank- 
slanktious old fool!” she yells; “go to 
the devil, where you belong! I say,” she 
roars after the receding timber, with a 
voice like a gale of wind, “don’t you 
show your blarsted face agin, or I’ll.... 
Hush!” she suddenly adds, in a hoarse 
whisper, with manner all subdued. 

“Hush!” says Bendleton, in the same 
breath. ‘‘Hush!” 

A distant cadence, as of some one 
singing trilling, gladsome notes—happy, 
happy tones —far, far away. But how 
does it come to be heard out here? Is 
there a cottage anywhere at hand, where 
a young mother is singing her baby to 
sleep? Is there a grotto, where a lover 
listens, entranced, to the song of the 
dearest voice? Can there be a bird 
whose carol resembles that of a human 
throat? Or, might these be the strains 
of any musical instrument, such as an 
organ? or, could they be the tones of 
a martial band, wafted from some mili- 
tary post, or march, upon the highway, 
and so spent by distance, that the sweet 
harmonies, frayed through the air, are 
sprinkled in this finest spray of melo- 
dies? The strain is so tender and re- 
viving, that Bendleton says, “Hush, 
hush!” and feels his spirits rising, in 
spite of his dismay. 

The effect on Mrs. Veck, however, is 
curious indeed. Her rough visage re- 
laxes, and brims with a kind of gaiety. 
She bursts into a brisk laugh. “ Young- 
ster!” she says, “they ain’t no more 
drownded than we three fools. They’re 
gone with the little Viffer.” 

A subtile hope of their safety, how- 
ever illogical, penetrates Bendleton’s 
brain, but stifles his words. Sal breaks 
out in very odd piety, and, with curious 
severity toward a young clergyman, pro- 
nounces this stern admonition: “Don’t 
say no more there ain’t no God! Cuss 
it! you orter know better! I’m agoin’ 
ashore.” 
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They find Jenny dejected, and begin- 
ning to be alarmed about her own sit- 
uation. Already the first film of twi- 
light droops upon the landscape beauty. 
Water-fowl are seen returning from land 
excursions, alighting noiselessly upon 
the shadowy bosom of the lake, like 
shapings of the shadows flitting into 
living creatures; and, brooding for a 
little while, as it might be to re-assure 
themselves that their familiar haunt re- 
mains to them, with its serenity secure— 
then, gliding with the current rather than 
by spontaneous motion, take their peace- 
ful way toward the secret places on the 
shore where they nestle for the night. 
Dun forms of timid quadrupeds, moving 
on the rocks at the verge, cast reflections 
in the darkling waters, that emblem pen- 
sive thoughts, then hie away to their re- 
treats. Latest of all, in the very blank 
of solitude and silence, a pair of wilder 
eye-balls glitter from the woods, and 
a huge brown bear steps to the limpid 
brim, and drinks so placidly, you might 
suppose it to be changing its nature, and 
becoming grateful that there are no in- 
nocent and helpless things at hand to 
beeome its prey—dreaming, mayhap, of 
some recurrent Eden, or some millennial 
prime, in which beasts of prey shall be 
privileged to graze and live in peace with 
all the world. The tree-tops rustle gen- 
tly, and the sedgy plashes lisp whisper- 
ing replies. 

Jenny’s John is a man of nerve; and 
John’s Jenny is a girl of sense, in spite 
of her gushing impulses. Both of them 
have prose enough to support their po- 
etry, and poetry enough to enchant their 
prose, under the prospect of being de- 
tained in the forest all night. What 
must be, must be. At all events, they 
will be together; and, while Mrs. Veck 
is deaf to all their hints about a shelter 
in her house, for the two-fold reason— 
first, that Mrs. Veck’s house is not with- 
in their reach; and next, that if it were, 
it could not, with the least convenience, 
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hold them all—she lingers by them, and 
her gruff companionship becomes a wary 
guardianship, in the weird wilderness , 
like a grim sentinel pacing before a fort 
—the more relied upon, because the less 
communicative. They seat themselves 
together on a rock, to deliberate ; while 
Sally’s massive proportions lean in full 
relief against a neighboring tree. 

It is dark fora short time only. Pres- 
ently the coming moon, like coming love, 
kisses the water into dimples ; and then, 
ceasing to coquet, bursts forth in ro- 
mantic rapture of full-orbed declaration ; 
to which the face of the water, enameled 
with reciprocal delight, renders an un- 
disguised return. All at once, they hear 
the sound of voices and of footsteps 
approaching. Looking in the direction 
of the sand-bar, they see two men car- 
rying a boat between them —a porter- 
age light to their brawny muscles—and, 
dipping it like a cup into the marge, 
cut with the keel a silver line through 
liquid moonshine, which cleaves to the 
prow like frosted silver, move to the 
rock, and come ashore. 

These two are messengers from UI- 
trawa— stalwart young men, who have 
made good time. They bring loving 
messages from the vanished, and a cor- 
dial invitation from the host; at the 
same time tendering their services to 
conduct the belated pair in either di- 
rection which they may resolve upon. 
It is finally concluded, that one of them 
shall proceed to Mr. Mansfield’s with 
the equipage, and thence hasten to re- 
lieve any concern of the senior Perleys ; 
while the other will guide John and Jen- 
ny to the hidden hamlet. Bendleton 
remembers well his previous visit to such 
aspot. Sal offers either to take the place 
of the escort, or enact the part of the 
courier to Haldon—in any case, to go 
alone; but as to entering into partner- 
ship with either of the guides, “Sel Vick 
wants nobody to scromple round with 
her—she hes no call. The critters and 
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the trees know Sel Vick, es well es any- 
thing.” Mrs. Vick stalks off abruptly, 
while these benighted pilgrims proceed 
toward Ultrawa. 

Before following them in that direc- 
tion, and witnessing the delight of their 
discoveries, this narrative must take a 
run to the somnolence of Morford, and 
the house on the outskirts, where Con- 
rad himself is passing summer weeks. 


Thurwalsden Conrad, Calla’s father, 
has of late faded from these pages, sim- 
ply because it has been his way to shrink 
from these scenes. Recluse, rather than 
ascetic, he has given himself up for years, 
since his wife’s death, to the study of the 
stars of heaven and the stones of earth. 
Months he spent under an Arabian sky. 
A later period found him, as we have 
seen, exploring for himself cafions of the 
Rocky Mountains and the wilds of the 
far distant Colorado, which were at that 
time almost unexplored, and even now 
have many tracts untouched. The home 
to which he returned has been made 
bright for his daughter, and he has found 
evident delight in her vivacity. But so 
soon as he sees her well away in some 
pleasure-seeking, or sparkling in the so- 
ciety of friends, it is his habit gently to 
disengage himself, and, in a room at the 
top of the house, furnished quaintly with 
curiosities of the old world, specimens 
gathered in his tours, and certain rare 
volumes (several of which are in black 
letter), dream the hours away. His walks 
are usually taken in the small hours, es- 
pecially when the moonlight is melting 
into early morning. He has a habit, 
then, of halting at the brink of a stream, 
or on the summit of a hill, and studiously 
inspecting pebbles—common pebbles— 
holding them up, in that mixed light of 
day and night, as if reading them, or 
reading by them; a species of harmless 
superstition, or monomania, in singular 
contrast with his clear eye and philo- 
sophical bearing. Whenever Calla is in 
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his company, you might take him to be 
a man younger than he is. Then, his 
whole face lights up. But whoever sees 
him at other times, and especially when 
he is absorbed in study, reckons him 
advanced in years. There is one oth- 
er occasion when this pensive student 
is aroused to the utmost enthusiasm — 
when the meteoric shower, which is 
looked for in the autumn of the year, 
occurs. Conrad is on the alert for it 
with intense expectancy, and goes strid- 
ing over hill and dale, with impetuous 
steps, hunting fresh fragments of pos- 
sible aerolites, as greedily as a boy ran- 
sacks a barn-yard in pursuit of new- 
laid eggs. For some reason, unknown to 
us, he attaches vast importance to the 
freshness of these fragments when they 
first descend, as furthering his studies. 

At the present moment, Conrad is sit- 
ting in his study, with a look of mild vex- 
ation on his countenance— partly puz- 
zled, partly amused. Before him lies 
an open letter, superscribed, “ Revered 
and Honored Sir,” and signed, “Your 
candidly apologizing, but hopefully de- 
voted servant, William Whample.” This 
letter Conrad takes up between thumb 
and finger, like some specimen in natural 
history, twirls it in perplexity, examines 
the corners of it, inspects the signature, 
and lays it down, unable to make any- 
thing of the contents ; and no more able 
to recall the writer’s name. We print 
the letter: 

“REVERED AND Honorep Sir: Having, for a 
considerable space of time, experienced the sensa- 
tions of admiration, affection, and regard toward and 
for that lovely young woman of whom you are the 
ever-to-be-esteemed paternal parent, I had held but 
little confidence of winning the suit (meaning, of 
course, my suing for her affections), or gaining the case 
of her rendering her heart in decd of trust to my poor 
self; but circumstances, ‘ever mighty’ (as the poet 
says), have now transpired, and hereinafter may and 
do transpire, which put it in my power to press claims 
and considerations upon the attention of your Honor, 
such as may have a bearing upon the issues of this 


case. 
«The supposed property of the late Mrs. Stewart, 
bequeathed by her to your angelic daughter, has been 
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claimed by one of our clients in behalf of his wife, 
through a prior title, as next of kin toan uncle of Mrs. 
Stewart, whose title has been found to supersede that of 
her father, from whom she inherited. 

*« Being employed, as representative of our firm, to 
ferret out the case, I have found that the title of Mrs. 
Stewart is invalid, and that my partner would in- 
herit. Certain documents showing this came into 
my hands, But, inasmuch as these papers were not 
distinct to me, and the matter, at the time, involved 
litigation, my partner was induced, for and in virtue 
of a due consideration to him in hand paid, to relin- 
quish and assign to me said claim or title, by quit- 
claim deed. I am, therefore, revered and honored 
sir, the claimant, at these presents, to have and to hold. 
At the same time, see, in me, a more ardent, not to 
say arduous claimant, or suitor, in the court of love, 
for the hand and heart of that angelic creature, who 
can share and share alike with me by our mutual nup- 
tial compromise, in which all parties will be satisfied 
with the verdict. 

**I must also beg to say, beloved sir, that much of 
the adjacent property, including the Old DeLissey 
Place, which you now occupy, will share the fate of 
the suit; the same having been deeded by Mrs. Stew- 
art’s father, when supposing himself to be the rightful 
owner, which he was not. But, in case of affection’s 
smiling upon me, then the party of the first part be- 
comes the party of the second part, and all goes well. 

“« My love to Miss Calla—may I not say, my darling 
Calla ?—who will see the propriety of speedily making 
me the happiest man. 

** Please destroy this letter. I will be on hand ina 
day or two—ostensibly for a fishing and hunting trip, 
but, really, to pay my devotions and secure your most 
beautiful and adored daughter. 

“Your candidly apologizing, but hopefully de- 


voted servant, 
“WituaM WHAMPLE. 
New York, Oct. 8th.” 


While Conrad sits bewildered by this 
compound of legal force and epistola- 
ry fondness, Franz puts his woolly head 
within the door, with this announcement: 
“Massa, dat dere Sham, de big man, 
wot used to be afoolin’ so, is down-stairs 
in dis bery house, dis bery minnit. He 
say he got to see you.” 

““What does he want, Franz?” 

“Dunno, Massa. ’Specs he done 
gone come afoolin’.” 

“Didn’t you tell him that I see no- 
body to-day?” 

“Yah, Massa—no good tell him nof- 
fin. He say he got a house inter his 
pocket for our Missy Cally; an’ ef I 
don’t fotch him you, he shet me up in 
dat, an’ den frow it away; yah—yah!” 
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Mr. Cham is ushered up to Mr. Con- 
rad’s apartment. Mr. Cham was never 
prolix, and heis not now. “Good morn- 
ing to you, Colonel!” he says, with per- 
fect sang-froid. The word “colonel” 
is in keeping with Mr. Cham’s peculiar 
style of entitling every person as he 
esteems their aspect and demeanor to 
warrant. Nota bad method that, if it 
could be carried out by all, toall. Cham, 
for example, never could bring himself to 
call Dr. Piunk anything but “ Mr. Plunk, 
sir.’ It was his discrimination, also, 
that baptized Job Toll “Old Job Toll,” 
and old Mr. Begg “Farmer Begg” — 
as farmer par excellence. Mrs. Cad- 
dington he frequently styled “ Square 
Caddington ;” whereas, her spouse nev- 
er can get any prefix whatever from his 
lips. Calla he never names, but always 
speaks of her as “the young lady.” Thus 
he now addresses the stately and kindly 
gentleman before him—“ Good morning, 
Colonel! I think this here paper be- 
longs, somehow, to you, and has some- 
thing to do with the property of the young 
lady. Them cusses nigh got it; Teun 
Larkin giv it up, though, when I made 
him yelp. But I begin to suspicion that 
that there Whample is behind this busi- 
ness, like a scallawag. Whample,” he 
adds, quietly, as a passing remark, “is 
about as much of a tom-cat as he’s 
anything. Buthere’sthe paper. Enough 
said. Good morning, Colonel!” And 
Mr. Cham is gone. 

The paper in question is a parchment 
deed —a simple deed of release or quit- 
claim, given by an uncle of the late Mrs. 
Stewart to her father, who was his 
younger brother. For a very trifling 
sum of money, as we should reckon it 
nowadays —a sum estimated in pounds, 
shillings, and pence —a very large tract 
of land (covering, indeed, several of the 
choice farms on Bay Coast, which, when 
the deed was signed, had been mere 
woodland and marshland) is conveyed 
by Albert Swift to his beloved brother, 
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Thomas Swift, and all claim against 
it henceforth resigned, for himself, the 
party of the first part, his heirs, and his 
assigns. The document is as technical 
and dry as any such. What can there 
have been about it, to make such con- 
fusion? There has been this about 
it: The property which Mrs. Stewart’s 
father had thus received from his brother 
Albert, and bequeathed thus to Mrs. 
Stewart, by this time has become ex- 
ceedingly valuable. Before the execu- 
tion of the deed in question, Albert had 
made a will, bequeathing to his brother 
Thomas all property, real or personal, of 
which he might die Possessed. Clearly, 
his intent had been, to secure to Thomas 
the Bay Coast lands. This will had 
been admitted to probate, and, of course, 
the deed became needless, as bestowing 
a portion of what was thus inherited; 
and the document was thrust away among 
the old papers of Thomas Swift. When 
Mrs. Stewart became her father’s heir- 
ess, and an executrix, she had not 
known of the existence of such deed. 
It turned out, however, that Albert 
Smith, before his death, feeling satisfied 
that he had amply provided for his be- 
loved brother by direct process of such a 
deed, and learning that a favorite cousin 
of his, resident in England, had a daugh- 
ter whose marriage was likely to prove 
unfortunate, took it into his head to make 
a later will, bequeathing whatever prop- 
erty he, the said testator, might then die 
possessed of to that daughter, should she 
ever remove to this country. By this 
will, he intended to give to that child 
remnants of estate, of no great value 
in themselves, but likely to afford a plain 
home, located chiefly in the West. In 
due time, the cousin’s daughter, having 
become a widow, under sad circum- 
stances, removed to this country, and 
set up a boarding-house in the city of 
New York. There she struggled with 
fortune, contriving, by dint of great in- 
dustry, to educate her two children de- 
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cently. One of these children, a girl of 
some beauty, has won the affections of a 
Mr. Bardolph, a grandson of that very 
Bardolph who married Charlotte Corton 
Monard, after, if not before, the death 
of her husband, Felix Monard. This 
Bardolph, junior, is now a partner with 
William Whample, in the well-known 
firm of Stevens, Whample & Bardolph 
—a firm well known for that sort of fidel- 
ity to their clients’ interests, and their 
own, which never suffers scruples of con- 
science to interfere with business mat- 
ters. Bardolph has made a discovery, 
among his wife’s effects, in regard to that 
will which supersedes the title which 
Mrs. Stewart’s father inherited. None 
of these documents appear to have 
been properly recorded. The firm have 
at once taken up the case, employing 
Whample —as he well describes, in his 
own proceedings—to “ferret out” the 
matter, in the neighborhood. From 
hints received in his gossip with an old 
Bay Coaster, who has reminiscences of 
a conversation with Mrs. Stewart, the 
shrewd attorney gets wind of the possi- 
ble existence of the deed, which, if it can 
be found, will, of course, explain the will 
and demolish his case. He readily con- 
jectures that such a document may be 
unknown to the Conrads themselves, 
who hold under the first will; no mention 
having ever been made of such a title- 
paper by the lawyer of Mrs. Stewart, 
Henry Harmer, Esq., who was also co- 
executor with her in herlife-time. Wham- 
ple having stated his misgivings to Bar- 
dolph (who, as a heedless, free liver, would 
rather lose much than take any trouble), 
has readily induced that young man, for 
an exceedingly small amount in hand, to 
assign to him (Whample) the disputed 
claim. Thereupon proceeds William 
Whample in the devious and tortuous 
ways which these chapters have attempt- 
ed to track. 

When the burglary (which Whample 
had secretly planned) failed to bring 
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this deed to light (for the reason that the 
envelope containing it had dropped out 
of the little chest, or trunk), the failure 
set Whample on another track; for, 
among the old papers in the chest, which 
he came upon in the course of his thiev- 
ish ransacking that night at the Long- 
Shore Tavern, were a couple of memor- 
anda which threw much light upon the 
missing document. One, in Mrs. Stew- 
art’s handwriting, referred to a list of pa- 
pers to be given into the careful keeping 
of Adelaide Monard. This memoran- 
dum had been drawn up before that lady’s 
death. The other memorandum (really 
written a good while later) contained an 
obscure reference to some paper, or 
packet, which had been interred with 
the body of this young lady. 

Although these memoranda were dis- 
connected, and not quite clear, they had 
been so thrown together, in the jostle of 
the chest at or before its seizure, that 
nothing could be more natural than the 
conclusion that they had reference to 
the same document. Hence Wham- 
ple’s ghostly ways, and Jarker’s unsuc- 
cessful errand to the regions of the 


dead, which has caused such upheaval, 
not of the ground alone, but of the Bay 
Coast press and public, and has brought 
to light, not the deed, but something al- 
together different. 

By this time, William Whample per- 
suades himself, not withoutemisgivings, 
that the paper may have been destroyed, 
and proceeds, as we have seen, to show 
a bold hand for the alliance of the Con- 
rad family, in person and property. 

Thus it comes about, that the Conrad 
household, by a whole chapter of acci- 
dents, and current of complex conspir- 
acy, have simply come into conscious 
possession of a title, which had been 
lying long before in their own house, in 
their unconscious keeping. Is not this 
the way with all of us? What else is 
earthly life to any one of us, or what 
need it be, but this: the discovery of 
rights concealed —of wealth, prospects, 
endowments, provided and secured —of 
which carelessness has been rendering 
us unconscious ? 

William Whample’s letter falls upon 
the floor. Conrad muses, and presently 
renews his studies. 





ETC. 


Results of our Indian ‘ Peace Policy.” 

The terrible sacrifice of General Canby’s 
life by the Modocs, and the circumstances at- 
tending his death, seem to have been necessary 
for the solution of a long-vexed question of 
great moment to the settlers in our frontier 
States and Territories. During the last quar- 
ter of acentury, the soils of Arizona and New 
Mexico have been sodden with the blood of 
our murdered fellow -citizens, and the deep 
wail has gone up, unceasingly, from the be- 
reaved families and friends of our hardy pio- 
neers slain by irreclaimable savages. But 
vain were these multiplied examples of treach- 
ery; vain the cries and groans of suffering vic- 
tims; vain the utterances and teachings of men 


deeply versed in Indian character; vain the 
expostulations of the entire press west of the 
Rocky Mountains, while the plausible soph- 
istries of men who were never within a thou- 
sand miles of a war-whoop, found favor at 
Washington. At length, a man of mark, a 
brilliant soldier, a noble gentleman, whose 
history is a record of faithful service to his 
country, is struck down by Indians at the very 
moment that he is endeavoring to render them 
important favor, and the national heart is par- 
alyzed with affliction. Now, the vicious tend- 
ency of a ‘peace policy’ is made manifest, 
and it becomes as clear as noonday that our 
savage tribes can only be controlled through 
fear, and that prompt, vigorous, and efficient 
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demonstration of power is indispensable to 
procure that result. If a man’s flocks were 
harassed and torn by wolves, would he regale 
them with his fat sheep, in the hope of con- 
verting them into faithful watch-dogs? Inthe 
presence of the Rev. Dr. Thomas’s dead 
body, exclusively peace advocates must stand 
silent and rébuked; but the blood of thou- 
sands who preceded him, equally the victims 
of savage treachery, only excited their clamor 
and opposition to sound policy, until it has 
culminated in irremediable national affliction. 
If the loss of our murdered general shall 
provoke a change of management in our In- 
dian affairs, he will have died rendering his 
country the last, but not the least important 
service of his life. 


Conversation as an Art. 

A good talker is often met with in our so- 
cial round of interchanges —entertaining, 
brisk, quick, and variable in the selection of 
topics; more or less given to egotism; cogni- 
zant of men and things, in a degree; super- 
ficially acquainted with the incidents of the 
hour; posted as to the latest publications, 
and skimming over them with easy versatil- 
ity ; touching here and there upon personal- 
ity, but leaving no deep impressions, no 
striking or suggestive thoughts to germinate 
and ripen in the mind of the listener; with 
a semblance of erudition, making careless 
allusion to numerous authors, and sometimes 
not inaptly quoting a passage. The good 
talker is always adaptive, bends easily in the 
direction of different minds, and sways back 
as lightly as a willow wand—is not often 
found discussing politics ; avoids science, but 
takes kindly to art and literature, without any 
very positive knowledge of either. But, 
alas! the cistern holds no water, The stream 
runs freely, while it runs, but it is far from 
continuous, and a sodden silence too often 
succeeds the rapid flow which has been so 
bright and sparkling. 

The good conversationist, on the contrary, 
is a rare and exceptional individual, With 
the exquisite tact and fine breeding which 
seeks to draw out the thoughts of others, 
rather than to infuse his own, he introduces 
such topics as are of general interest; while 
his finely comprehensive mind measures the 
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intelligence of those surrounding him, and 
gradually, with artistic skill, draws to a focus 
the intellectual forces within his circle, and, 
with an apt diffusiveness, allows each its full 
measure of expression, Centripetal, yet sym- 
pathetic, he becomes the potent leader, by 
no assumption of superiority, but simply by 
the natural intuitions of those who realize his 
pre-eminence. He is never self- assertive ; 
but, with kindly reference to opinions ad- 
vanced by others, draws them into intimate 
relations with his own more progressive 
thought, until, gradually, a broad range of 
subjects present themselves, and a delightful 
interchange of sentiment is the result. 

To persons of cultivation, of aspirations, 
and refined sensibilities, conversation is one of 
the greatest and most positive pleasures ; and 
those centres of reunion which make it the 
basis of enjoyment are always found to be 
more attractive than the social gatherings de- 
voted to recreation only. When we read of 
those lady -like and self- poised women who 
held within their charmed circles some of the 
finest minds of Europe, and contrast what is 
called the ‘‘society’’ of our times, with its 
enervating and feverish excitements, we query 
what shall be done to awaken some leading 
interest in life beyond and above the social 
dissipation which is familiarly called ‘* going 
into society.”’ 

How many refined and beautiful girls are 
growing up totally incapable of the art of 
conversation — altogether untaught in that 
subtile fascination, which is of more value to 
themselves, as women, than any mere per- 
sonal attractions can possibly be. The silly 
little nothings which float about in a ball- 
room, like sparkling bubbles, evaporate and 
are gone with the lights and the decorations. 
The nameless aroma of youth and beauty 
gives them a passing currency; but they are 
small coin, and belong only to the time and 
the occasion. The influence which a charm- 
ing woman exerts in her own home, depends 
less upon peculiarly lovely endowments of 
person than upon those conservative forces 
which encourage and foster or repress the el- 
ements, good or bad, which have their germ 
in the hearts of those over whom she has con- 
trol. 

In our schools, at our firesides, in our so- 
cial assemblies, conversation, as an art, ap- 
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pears to be totally neglected. Slang goes 
unreproved, rude and uncultivated speech is 
permitted; when prompt correction, persist- 
ently pursued, would in a short time eradi- 
cate the habit, and the old adage, that ‘‘ gen- 
tleness of language makes gentlemen in man- 
ners,’’? would be found to be wholly true. A 
false idea appears to have obtained, that cul- 
tivation of conversational talent induces af- 
fectation, and some show of pedantry. We 
follow methods of study in other directions; 
we labor long and assiduously to compass 
some problem in mathematics; we spend years 
in acquiring knowledge, often impractical 
and superficial, and of little avail for the fu- 
ture: why should we not study speech, to fit 
the outward to the inward type, and hold 
words as our vassals? 

We find, continually, some fair text marred 
in the pulpit, by an ambiguity of style as la- 
borious as it is unpolished; and the perfect 
idea is so often flawed by the rough edges of 
the words in which it is set, that it becomes 
less like a pearl of great price than an imma- 
ture development of no especial value. Rus- 
kin says, that ‘hearers are never so much 
fatigued as by the endeavor to follow a speak- 
er who gives them no clue to his purpose.”’ 
The apathy of an audience is frequently to be 
attributed to the weariness of listening to un- 
meaning and inelegant words ; and the ad- 


dresses of some of the wisest of men leave - 


behind them no flavor of wisdom, simply be- 
cause the listener is bored by the tedious pro- 
cesses of their speech, The distinction of 
quality is lost in quantity. There is a palp- 
able aristocracy in language, measured one 
scarcely knows how, but placing an individ- 
ual at once in the rank he is entitled to. 
We hearken, not to find our own thoughts ex- 
pressed, but to adapt ourselves to those of 
others, so that they shall become a part of our 
education. We interpret the meaning of ideas 
according to the language in which they are 
clothed; a fine thought becomes ephemeral or 
otherwise, according to its word-power. You 
carry away with you, from some earnest talker, 
the intention of a purpose; you take into 
your heart, from the lips of a rare conversa- 
tionist, a purpose itself—because you have 
been called in your highest and best sense to 
reciprocate. 

While many are possessed of a persistent 
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reticence which prevents them from utter- 
ance, in the main mankind are only too 
ready to find hearers; but the types of their 
speech are not always types of their deepest 
thought — and words should, at least, indi- 
cate the vein which would yield the richest 
treasure. Thus, instead of inaccuracies, mis- 
pronunciations, and haggling of proper 
speech, we should have musical accents, 
liquid intonations, and ‘words fitly spoken 
—like apples of gold in pitchers of silver.’’ 


Masqueraders. 


The world is full of them! We meet them 
at every turn. It is not unlikely that we may 
catch a glimpse of one as we consult the mir- 
ror. At all events, we need no calcium light 
to discover them, in their hateful prominence. 
They hunt in couples; they gather in squads ; 
they perambulate in single file—most danger- 
ous when alone. 

We may learn a lesson of the motley throng 
that goes sweeping and swirling around the 
brilliantly lighted hall, feet and eyes a-twin- 
kle in the festal dance. It is only for the 
nonce that they decline to reveal the charm- 
ed secret of identity. Their masquerading 
is no life -study, it is not perennial. It isa 
prettily conceived by-play, mutually under- 
stood and enjoyed. Gleaming lights and 
flashing mirrors, entrancing music and fra- 
grant flowers, classic motion and rhythmic 
revolution. There are wondering fancies and 
odd guesses, hints of familiar accent, and mag- 
netic suggestiveness of touch and movement. 
There are little rainbowed recognitions, pret- 
ty flowerets of congratulation, and opening 
buds of dainty compliment. There is sweet 
subtlety of gesture, bewitching mystery and 
reserve, with an occasional delicious dash of 
defiance at conventional proprieties. It is 
by common consent that they keep up the 
battledore and shuttlecock game of masked 
mystification, until, weary of longer acting a 
part, they tear off the disguise with a sort of 
ferocious disdain, and friend clasps friend in 
mutual joy of re-established self hood. 

The Religious Masquerader, who ‘ prays 
cream and lives skim - milk,”’ first claims at- 
tention. Off with the disguise! It is high 
time that the heated, feverish soul got a few 
good sniffs of the fresh, pure air of heaven. 
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The moral nature needs oxygen. ‘‘ The liv- 
ery of the court of heaven’’ is ill-suited to 
the service of the devil. As well wear furs 
at the tropics, or gossamer at the poles. The 
seemly drapery can neither comfort nor adorn. 
It is but the ruffled and embroidered ‘‘sham’’ 
that hides the unwholesome pillow, where 
the head must drop in agony when the shad- 
ows fall. It is but the shapely fender thrust 
before the grate, when the fire has already 
died out. There is a show of beauty and pro- 
tection, but the vestal part waxes faint and 
feeble to the very chill of death. Throw off 
the hateful masquerade of misrepresentation, 
and kindle anew the fire of a genuine love on 
the hearthstone of the heart! Be what you 
would seem to be! 

The Political Masquerader is tricked out 
with skull-cap and domino, and is so agile of 
movement as he scuds and skims, and swoops 
and swirls, that 


** You can not tell, when on the track, 
If he’s going on or coming back.” 


With conscience elastic, and credit mobiler 
still, he offers perpetual incense at the shrine 
of the goddess Opportunity. His character 
is soluble and gelatinous, his disposition sac- 
charine and pliable, so that he runs easily in- 
to any inviting mold of personal emolument. 
If, in the bedizening whirl and flurry, he be 
rudely jostled and ‘spilled out,’’ he meekly 
endeavors to gather up his jellied remains, as 
best he can, while he exhibits the unseemly 
scar upon his honor as the sacrificial wound 
received in heroic service of his country. 
Plenitude of patriotism stands proxy for pov- 
erty of intellect ; obsequious servility to bet- 
ters atones for arrogant assumption toward 
the helpless and oppressed ; justice is hood- 
winked with mock integrity ; corruption en- 
folds itself in the garb of saintly morality, as 
the frisky masqueraders deploy to the music 
of rich prospective contracts, or rendezvous 
at the reveille for public plunder. What 
boots it to peer beneath these masks of illu- 
sive excellence? Why not bring the art of 
political masquerading to a higher degree of 
perfection? It is not the act, but the expos- 
ure, that causes all the flutter; a little more 
dexterity, and the hallucination will be com- 
plete. 

The Social Masquerader takes his turn, 
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with his divers titles of Colonel, Captain, and 
Honorable. He is the glorified hero of the 
tea-table and the promenade. Silly women 
lisp his praises with secret jealousies and cov- 
ert plottings. He drives a thrifty business, 
and cuts wondrous dashes on the gracious 
loans of moneyed weaklings, who measure a 
man by the cut of his coat. He parades mar- 
velous appearances upon the slenderest of 
premises, and the devotees to style bow ob- 
sequiously to his dictum. His dainty coat- 
sleeve is a magical cestus to the simpering 
belle of the ball-room, who is utterly obliv- 
ious of the fact that the arm inside is not 
equal to the needs of a rag-doll. She turns 
up her dainty little nose at the honest trades- 
man and the thrifty mechanic, while with 
sickly sentimentality she prattles about this 
moonish masquerader, whom she exultantly 
takes for better, or for worse —and gets the 
latter. Poor soul! these masqueraders have 
such a horrible knack of precipitating them- 
selves and others from ‘‘the rapture of a rain- 
bow to the remorse of a sewer.”’ 

The Medical Masquerader. You see him 
literally enveloped in cards, notices, signs, 
advertisements, puffs, certificates of cures, 
nostrums, pill-pouches, and cases of surgical 
instruments, until, lost in bewilderment, you 
are left to staringly wonder whether it be 
not, after all, a lay figure for the exhibition 
of absurdities that you are invited to consult. 
He heals every disease scheduled in the cat- 
alogue of human infirmity, even to leanness; 
he himself being a perpetual illustration of 
his curative skill in this last-named direction, 
in both a physical and financial sense. For, 
with all his rare gifts and genius, he could 
not be expected to perform prodigies of heal- 
ing, without money and without price, what- 
ever be his devotion tomankind. He is sure 
of success in two particulars—namely, of se- 
curing the devout patronage of weak, credu- 
lous, hysterical women, who are slowly dy- 
ing of chronic exmui, and gouty, disquieted 
men of easy habits, who are a little uncertain 
as to the immediate whereabouts and extent 
of their posterity ; and, also, of swelling his 
generous coffers to an amazing fullness. 
Even so—if the regular practitioner w// per- 
sist in a truthful diagnosis of disease, and a 
candid avowal of the same, let him content 
himself with meagre returns, while the hap- 
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py and more astute masquerader holds high 
carnival in the ‘‘ paradise of fools.’’ 

The Legal Masquerader holds forth anon, 
and, with high-sounding verbiage and meta- 
phorical flourish, atones for the paucity of 
legal lore. He darts and flashes through the 
aqueous argument like startled gold - fish 
through an aguarium, and to quite as little 
purpose. There he sits—the judicial mas- 
querader—a mere manikin upon the bench, 
with his seemly white rabbit-skin doing duty 
for the judicial ermine. Behold him, as he 
dispenses, with dainty dignity, his whipped 
syllabub of constitutional edict and enact- 
ment, and belches forth little harmless spurts 
of traditional jurisprudence, with which, 
tricked out in a delicious coquetry of coun- 
sel, and strident intonation of meaningless 
advice, he manages to ‘pluck justice by the 
nose.”” 

The Domestic Masquerader. There he 
goes, radiant with smiles on the promenade, 
and black with frowns in the bed - chamber ; 
blushing and winsome at the reception, but 
crimson with rage in the dressing-room. 
Society says, ‘‘What a charming compan- 
ion?’’ Hlome-folk say, ‘‘What a despica- 
ble tyrant?’’ At charity balls, an angel of 
mercy; at the domestic fireside, an avenging 
Nemesis. Full of gentle prattle and palaver 
outside; fiercely busy sticking the bodkins of 
despotism into the dwellers at home. Do- 
mestic Masqueraders! hobnobbing with the 
wives of other men — making slaves of their 
own. Paying generous tribute for unlawful 
smiles, but ruthlessly rejecting the smiles at 
home, until they are sealed forever in love’s 
sepulchre. Domestic Masqueraders! dancing 
attendance on the husbands of better and 
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lovelier women. Without, sipping the spark- 
ling champagne of flirtation and folly; with- 
in, quaffing the dead lees of an utter and 
hopeless alienation and disgust. Sweet- 
voiced hope lies dead—smothered in the 
sweeping draperies of the perpetual mas- 
querade. 

The Literary Masquerader struts and swells 
in his ill - befitting garments, as with brazen 
effrontery he prowls about to 


— “steal a thought, 
And clip it round the edge, and challenge him 
Whose ’twas to swear te it.” 


He makes a great display on a very small 
capital, but ingenious audacity does wonders 
for him. His shibboleth of vicarious humor 
and second-hand pleasantry constitutes his 
stock in trade. He stands out in bald and 
bold prominence among the pseudo literati, 
and, even though occasionally picked up for 
his harmless little peccadilloes, he graciously 
forgives the over-sensitive author who claims 
his own, while he soothingly suggests, ‘*Go 
thou and do likewise!’’ He has a bowing 
acquaintance with the prominent classical 
authors, but when pressed too hard, takes 
refuge in a reserved fund of suggestive reti- 
cence, or a sullen sagacity. He is masquer- 
ading his way to fame. Why not give him 
a chance ? 

Verily, ‘‘all the world’s a stage, 
wherefore scrutinize too closely, or peer too 
curiously beneath the graceful drapery where- 
with Vice robes herself in compliment to Vir- 
tue. Why not accept the tribute that False- 
hood pays to Truth, until, by and by, she 
learns that it is far easier, sweeter, richer, 
and more blessed to de, than to seem to be. 


” and 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE Times. By Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, M.A. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 


In a few brief prefatory notes, the author of 
the present compilation gives the reader to 
understand that the volume consists of short- 
hand reports of extempore sermons—some 
standing verbatim as delivered, others being 
more or less modified. He refers to them as 


having been preached without notes, and sev- 
eral of them as repurted without a view to pub- 
lication. This, doubtless, accounts for the evi- 
dent lack, here and there, of that dignified 
and finished scholarship, and cultured grace, 
which from other portions of the work the 
reader is bound to expect. There is a cer- 
tain incongruousness, and a kind of presump- 
tuous superficiality in his treatment of im- 
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portant subjects, that invites criticism. To 
see cultured vigor, profound yet gentle wis- 
dom, and close logic, suddenly displaced by 
slipshod garrulousness, impetuous assertion, 
and mere theological speculation, is, to say 
the least, a serious disappointment. There is 
generous evidence of a large catholicity of 
Christian sympathy, with a fine scorn for 
mere ecclesiastical polity, with yet enough 
of the motive-force of the evangelical, to rec- 
ommend the work to the careful perusal of 
the more thoughtful and established. 

The themes treated by Mr. Haweis are, 
‘The Liberal Clergy,”’ ‘‘ The Idea of God,”’ 
** The Science of God,’’ ‘*The Character of 
Christianity,’? ‘*The Essence of Christian- 
ity,’’? ‘*The Essence of the Bible,” ‘* The 
Doctrine of the Bible,”? ‘*The Trinity and 
Original Sin,’ ‘‘Predestination and the 
Church,’’ ** The Lord’s Day,”’ ** Preaching,”’ 
‘*Pleasure,’”? ‘*Sacrifice,’? ‘*The Law of 
Progress,”” ‘In Memoriam’’ ( Frederick 
Denison Maurice). 

As will be seen from the contents-table, the 
themes are both eminently speculative and 
practical, and ‘must necessarily traverse pop- 
ular and controverted ground. A religion that 
is to spread and endure, must meet the moral 
and intellectual wants of those to whom it 
addresses itself. This fact is coming to be 
better understood every day. Hence, en- 
lightened theologians of to-day are wisely 
addressing themselves to the work of harmon- 
izing all real truth with all real religion. 
Man’s limited knowledge, and almost unlim- 
ited bigotry, have seemed bent on a sever- 
ance of natural and revealed religion; but 
**let God be true, and every man a liar’’— 
rather, let truth, free and unfettered, ride 
forth conquering and to conquer. 

The subjects most carefully treated and 
most satisfactorily expounded, in the present 
volume, are those on ‘* The Idea of God”’ 
and ‘‘ The Science of God.’’ The chapters 
devoted to ‘* The Essence of the Bible’’ and 
‘‘The Law of Progress,’’ are scarcely second 
in interest, but are less skillfully handled. 
The writer shows much power, possibly a lit- 
tle rashness, in his treatment of doctrinal, ec- 
clesiastical, and social themes; but there is 
an unmistakable fidelity to conviction, a depth 
and intensity df faith, and a fearless devotion 
to principle, that exact an approving recog- 
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nition from the reader. Mr. Haweis occupies 
advanced ground, in common with Rev. Stop- 
ford Brook, Bishop Colenso, Canon Liddon, 
Archdeacon Pratt, and others, who accept a// 
truth as divine, and who believe in the un- 
limited progress and development of the hu- 
man soul; who believe, too, that Christian- 
ity, in its conflict with its adversaries, has 
nothing to fear from liberty or truth, and 
should comply with the terms they impose, 
while exacting like conditions in return. The 
author pleads for progress — progress in re- 
ligious truth, in common with all other forms 
of truth. A strong point for which he con- 
tends is, that ecclesiastical law can not be 
reformed unless its expounders are permitted 
to show that reform is needed, and to indicate 
where. He does not object to church formu- 
las and discipline; but claims, that as in 
times past’ both have been modified, so in the 
future both may be modified. He says: 
‘*The very essence of Protestantism is, that 
we have protested once, and that we mean to 
protest again. We claim our right to re-ex- 
amine and to recommend reform, whenever 
re-examination and reform are needed. The 
greatest re-examination of the truth was the 
promulgation of Christianity itself; and the 
greatest freethinkers were the apostles.’’ He 
has no sympathy with that class of tremulous, 
would -be defenders of the faith, who inso- 
lently trample on all that is new, and en- 
deavor to silence whatever they fail to under- 
stand. 

Some of the author’s best thinking and 
closest reasoning is to be found in the chapter 
on ‘The Idea of God.”’ If in other por- 
tions of the volume he is, at times, regretfully 
discursive and rhetorical, here he is logical 
and argumentative. He makes a nice dis- 
tinction between thought and consciousness; 
showing that the latter transcends the former, 
and that the confession of this consciousness, 
common to both science and religion, pro- 
vides a ground of reconciliation between the 
two; inasmuch as both science and religion 
assume a consciousness of the Unknowable 
as an indispensable basis of thought. From 
the chapter devoted to ‘The Science of 
God,’’ we quote the following, in regard to 
the soul’s craving after God: ‘*Athwart the 
mists and fogs of ages, men have been look. 
ing onto Him. Athwart the roar and dark- 
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ness of a world confused with sin, men have 
been looking on to Him. Athwart the de- 
spair of the heart, the outward trouble of 
life, the pain and cruelty of life, men have 
been looking on to Him. And still He is 
seen to shine more brightly as the heart is 
more pure, and as the mind is more clear, 
and the ways of the soul more in conform- 
ity with the divine, unchangeable laws of 
the spiritual life. Yes, it is the understand- 
ing of spiritual laws, the deep perceptions of 
love, the life in the heart, the recognition 
of the soul’s wealth and the soul’s desire, 
the sympathy with human experience — 
these things make God possible, and reveal 
His nature to man; not the mere teachings of 
dogmatic theology — not arguments founded 
on texts, nor the decrees of church councils. 
In such temples made with hands, He dwells 
not. He is the great open Secret.” And then 
he pleads most eloquently for that moral and 
sympathetic law of being, that has prevailed 
and will prevail, to enable men, as individ- 
uals, to resist lower forms and choose the 
higher, to find pleasure in pain, to find gain 
in loss, to find triumph in defeat, to find bliss 
in sacrifice, to find life in death. 

As we before hinted, other subjects of deep 
import are treated with an undisguised rough- 
ness, a superficial flippancy, all the more dis- 
creditable to the author, from the unmistak- 
able proofs he gives of rare capability to 
grapple satisfactorily and successfully with 
scientific and philosophical skepticism, To 
see metaphysical acumen, theological eru- 
dition, and intellectual prowess suddenly 
give way to unconsidered utterances, hasty 
induction, and crude, inchoate thought, is a 
disappointment shared most largely by an 
author’s warmest admirerse Our remem- 
brance of a former work, by the same writer 
( Music and Morals ), is, that it, also, is ob- 
noxious to criticism in like respects—namely, 
incongruities of style, recklessness of thought, 
and defective and desultory reasoning. Such 
rare gifts as the author possesses are entitled 
to more appreciative consideration on the 
part of their possessor. Feeling bound to ex- 
press this much of disfavor, we feel bound, 
likewise, to commend the work to our read- 
ers, for its many excellencies and its broad 
catholicity. 
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A MEMORIAL OF ALICE AND PHEBE Cary; 
with some of their later poems. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 


To the delicate touches of an artistic pen 
we are indebted for this revelation of literary 
excellence and most noble womanhood. By 
those who have had the pleasure of knowing 
the Cary sisters, as they were familiarly call- 
ed, this volume will be cherished as a pre- 
cious souvenir of sunny and delightful hours 
irradiated by the genial warmth of Phebe and 
the gentle and gracious manner of Alice, 
whose very presence seemed like a benedic- 
tion. Of the many advantages the sisters 
were deprived, by the early uncongenial con- 
ditions surrounding them, they were them- 
selves painfully aware. But it is well in the 
author to show that the plant which has 
sprung into glorious bloom in the midst of 
sterile surroundings, and under conditions 
unfavorable to growth, is not the less beau- 
tiful for standing a single representative of its 
species, and is perhaps more enduring in its 
quality than that which favoring circumstance 
has fostered into fuller development. 

The opportunities for mental culture in 
the youth of the Carys were extremely limit- 
ed. A narrow household, narrow ways, and 
domestic infelicities, marred the hours which 
might otherwise have been devoted to self- 
improvement. But their partial biographer 
has presented them, under unusual difficulties 
and protracted struggle for intellectual growth, 
as never despairing, and sending out sweet 
strains of untutored music from their simple 
home, amid privations and labor which only 
served to increase their aspirations for that 
fuller and better life which they afterward 
attained. 

The zsthetic nature of Mary Clemmer 
Ames has fully met and comprehended that 
of her friends, and the results of her charac- 
ter studies interest the reader as much in her- 
self as in the subjects of her memoir. The 
sympathetic soul is en rapport with that of 
the tender friends she so lovingly portrays ; 
and, while she strives, with true womanly 
delicacy, to keep the author of this book in 
the background, one gets such glimpses, here 
and there, as to create the thought that a 
more extended life of the sisters might have 
been given to the public, had {t not been for 
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the extreme modesty of the friend into whose 
hands the grateful task has fallen. 

That labor is the condition of growth is 
made very apparent in these pages. The 
spontaneity of genius soon subsides under 
constant pressure, and receptivity is a neces- 
sary condition of any who attempt to utter 
themselves for the world. Feeling this, the 
sisters were intent upon making for them- 
selves a home in one of the great centres of 
thought and action, and were singularly fort- 
unate in finding among their first and fast 
friends such men as Horace Greeley, John 
G. Whittier, and others, who recognized at 
once the genius which craved outlet from ob- 
scurity, and sought to throw off unnatural re- 
straint and crushing want of appreciation. 
The Carys seem not at first to have cared so 
much for name and fame as for the sweet lib- 
erty of independent action, freer range for 
thought, and attrition with kindred minds. 
They were fair, beautiful women, in the 
highest sense of the word —not, perhaps, so 
attractive in person as possessed of that 
nameless charm emanating from truth and 
earnestness of purpose which drew toward 
them superior minds. The soft touch of Al- 
ice’s hand, the frank tone of Phebe’s voice, 
were irresistible, and one can readily com- 
prehend the feeling which prompted a strug- 
gling young artist, in the fullness of his grat- 
itude for some simple but gracefully proffer- 
ed service, to say, ‘‘ There was a heaven of 
rest in their presence, which calmed my tur- 
bulent soul into steadfast peace.’’ 

The consideration of the influence they 
possessed as women is made more important 
by their biographer than that of the popular- 
ity they gained as writers. There are so 
many fine writers; so few perfect women. 
The keen sensitiveness of the poetic temper- 
ament is so often united to unlovely personal 
attributes, to slovenly domestic surroundings, 
or to unkindly irritability of temper, that a 
literary woman is often very unjustly consid- 
ered deficient in the qualities which make a 
loving companion or a happy home. Mary 
Clemmer Ames has reveled in her description 
of the home of these poetesses. She has 
thrown open the doors to the world, as they 
threw them open to the smaller world re- 
volving aroufd them: the spacious parlor, 
the delicate curtains of shimmering lace, 
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looped back from crystal-clear windows ; 
the exquisite altar-pieces in their embrasures, 
‘from an old church in Milan ;”’ the fine 
Venetian scene from Turner, hanging over the 
white marble mantel; Guido’s Aurora, brought 
by a friend from Italy; lovely Madonnas and 
other rare paintings covering the walls; the 
broad mirror rising from floor to ceiling; car- 
pets of velvet, in deep crimson and green ; 
cushioned chairs of various blending hues ; 
and, we quote, ‘‘The most remarkable arti- 
cle in the room was the large centre - table, 
made of many thousand mosaics of inlaid 
wood, each in its natural tint. Clusters of pan- 
sies of the most perfect outline and hue form- 
ed the border of the table, while the extreme 
edge was inlaid in tints scarce wider than a 
thread. It was a work of endless patience,. 
and of the finest art. It was made by a poor 
Hungarian artist, who used nearly a life-time 
in its construction. . . . It passed from va- 
rious owners before it was bought by Alice 
Cary, and placed in her drawing-room as its 
central shrine, around which gathered her 
choicest friends. On a small stand within 
the bay-window were dainty books, the gifts 
of the authors who wrote them. The libra- 
ry, furnished in oak, its walls frescoed in oak, 
with panels of maroon, shaded to crimson; a 
window of stained glass, where gold and sap- 
phire lights commingled; a mirror, set in 
ebony and gold; a thousand volumes of 
standard works; a table piled with choice 
and costly books; and the tea-table, with its 
delicate, egg-like cups, and exquisite old 
China.”’ 

From the kitchen to the garret we are led, 
finding, in all the appointments of the home, 
elegance and order. Into the private apart- 
ments of these vestal sisters we tread softly. 
We picture the fair forms once nestled in that 
**bedstead of rosewood, traced with a hand 
of coral, and set with arabesques of gilt, its 
coverlet and white pillow -cases edged with 
bands of delicate embroidery.’’ It is here 
we listen to the anguished cry of Alice, the 
desolate moan of a lonely life, the yearning 
for that completeness of existence which only 
happy wedded love can give. It is here, at 
this rosewood desk, that tender poesy laid 
soothing hands on the weary brow, and lift- 
ed the aching, empty heart over the chasm 
of desolation into a serene atmosphere of 
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trust and resignation. With a skillful sug- 
gestiveness, the biographer says, ‘*On one 
side of the alcove was an engraving of Cor- 
reggio’s Christ ; on the other, a copy of The 
Huguenot Lovers.’? We can well imagine 
how the heart traveled from one to the other 
of these representations, with its appeal from 
the human to the Divine. 

Let us contrast this home—the result of 
their own hands and brains—with that of 
their childhood, and study well the lesson of 
energy and force of will it teaches. Alice 
says: ‘‘ For the first fourteen years of my life 
it seemed as if there was actually nothing in 
existence but work. The whole family strug- 
gle was just for the right to live free from the 
curse of debt. My father worked early and 
late. My mother’s work was never done. 
Rhoda and I pined for beauty, but there was 
no beauty about our homely house, but that 
which Nature gave us. We hungered and 
thirsted for knowledge, but there were not a 
dozen books on our family shelf—not a libra- 
ry within our reach. There was little time 
to study, and no chance to learn, save in the 
district school-house down the road. I nev- 
er went to any other—not very much to that. 
It has been a long struggle.” 

It was during this long struggle that love 
came into the life of Alice Cary, in the pro- 
foundest, deepest sense, and was succeeded 
by a disappointment cruel and bitter. “I 
waited for one who never came back,’’ she 
said; ‘yet I believed he would come till I 
read in a paper his marriage to another. 
Can you think what life would be, loving 
one, waiting for one, who would zever come? 
Can you think what life would be?”? And 
what a bleak, dreary desolation it would 
have been for this noble-hearted worker, but 
for her equally gifted though less industrious 
sister, Phebe. Phebe took the place —inso- 
much as one woman can take it to another— 
of companion, friend, sympathizer. Never 
obtrusive, always delicate, there is something 
infinitely more touching in the friendship of 
these sisters than even in their struggle for 
the competency which gives independence. 
‘**Nothing could have been more absolutely 
harmonious than the daily abiding intercourse 
of these sisters. Each obeyed one infiexible 
law. Whatever she felt or endured, because 
of it, she was not to inflict any suffering on 
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her sister.”? The two-fold life became one, 
and is traced to its closing hour by the author, 
with a fidelity and distinctness which has left 
no prominent trait in the background. In 
the sacredness of home, in the relation to 
friends, in the broad hospitality which in- 
cluded not alone the rich and gifted, but the 
poor and lowly, in the religious aspirations 
(the most lightly touched upon), in the poet- 
ic fervor which gave to their natures a per- 
petual youth, she has, step by step, led us 
on to the still ending; and, all the more for 
what precedes the closing pages of poetry, 
do we appreciate the tender and beautiful lyr- 
ics which have floated to us during the past 
twenty years from the hearts and intellects 
of these truly gifted women ; for we can al- 
most hear the triumphant response by angel 
voices to Phebe’s question : 
* How will life seem when fear, nor dread, 
Nor mortal weakness chains our powers? 
When sin is crushed, and death is dead, 
And all eternity is ours?” 


BacK-10G StrupiEs. By Charles Dudle 
Warner. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 

The papers comprising this volume were 
most of them published in Scribner’s Month- 
dy. In book form they are even more read- 
able and attractive. There is not so much 
real wit in the world, that even that which 
has been a little diluted is likely to be under- 
valued. Back-log Studies will be taken for 
all they are worth on that score. Not only 
is there a pleasant vein of wit, but this is 
seasoned with not a little of that philosophy 
which appeals to the average intelligence. 
Writing upon that level, one is sure of a large 
constituency of readers. Writing below it, 
there is still a large class who will be inter- 
ested. The cheap papers, like the Mew York 
Ledger, illustrate this fact. Tupper had an 
immense reading constituency, because he 
wrote on their level, and dealt in their com- 
monplaces freshly dressed up. Ik. Marvel 
and Warner appeai to a class who like quiet 
humor, something to be read in gown and 
slippers as a mild sedative, better than coffee 
or cigars after a hard day’s work. There 
was a great deal of quiet humor in AZy Sum- 
mer in a Garden; and, because nothing 
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therein stated was above the average expe- 
riences of most people who have done a lit- 
tle amateur gardening, while it hit off a great 
many absurdities, it tickled the midriff of the 
public—who read it, laughed over it, and the 
popularity of the book was insured. It was 
a summer salad seasoned to the public’s 
taste. 

There is more ripe thought and less humor 
in Back -log Studies. The wisdom is scrap-. 
py, Suggesting the patch-work of a bed-quilt. 
We discover the intention of making a book 
from the outset, and that the writer himself 
does not know where he is coming out. But 
with all these qualifications, the book is prob- 
ably one of the half-dozen books of the sea- 
son—one which will do to carry in a side- 
pocket, and read on the top of a rock or in a 
cool glen in summer time. It can be laid 
over the face for an after-dinner nap, and the 
thread of the discourse, if there is any thread, 
resumed on awaking. It has the quality of 
good companionship, genial and wise, with- 
out straining a point to attain this level. 

The illustrations are grotesque, and if they 
were all dropped out, nothing would be lost. 
The mechanical execution is otherwise all 
that could be desired. 


Lars: A Pastoral of Norway. By Bayard 
Taylor. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Mr. Taylor is an industrious and conscien- 

tious worker. We constantly see traces of 
his diligence in the various magazines of the 
day, and are no longer surprised at the an- 
nouncement of a new volume from his pen, 
though his last may still be the theme of crit- 
icism in some provincial journal, where per- 
haps they aré more accustomed to regarding 
the author as a traveler than asa poet. We 
prefer the poet Taylor to the traveler, and 
are satisfied to await the metrical effort that 
shall prove his strength. We have already 
had sufficient evidence of his skill. 

Lars—a simp%e story, sweetly told, though 
less ambitious than the Masgue of the Geds 
—is not unworthy of the poet. It may add 
nothing to his reputation, but it will detract 
nothing. Brita, a Norwegian lass, beloved 
of Lars and Per, knows scarcely which of the 
two youths to choose. On a féte day she ar- 
rays herself coquettishly, and is decked with 
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an antique brooch—a treasure of her gran- 
dame’s, who has memories, and the sight of 
which heirloom 


«« Gave her slow heart its girlhood’s pulse again, 
Her cheek one last leaf of its virgin rose.” 


Brita sets forth for church with a troop of 

friends, 
— “to climb the stubborn fell 

By stony stairs, ° ° . 

° ° ° and where the slides 

Of ice ground smooth the slanting planes of rock, 

Strong arms drew up and firm feet steadied theirs. 

Here lent the juniper a prickly hand, 

And there they grasped the heather’s frowsy hair.” 


Brita finds it most agreeable, and makes 
the two lovers equally miserable ; while 


*« Along her path the unconverted bees 
Set toil to music,” 


Later in the day, there is a division in the 
party. Some return home by sea, in charge 
of Per, who asks Brita’s company, and she, 
in turn, asks all present to join her, which. is 
more than Per desires. 


“ He set his teeth and muttered, ‘ Caught this time, 
But she shall pay it!’ till his discontent 
Passed, like a sudden squall that tears the sea, 
Yet leaves a sun to smile the billows down. 


*« They scarcely sailed, but soared as eagle soars 
O’er Gonsta’s lovely peak with moveless plumes. 
° ° the vessel sprang and leaned 
Before the sudden strain ; but Per and Bjorn 
Held the hard bit upon their flying steed, 
And, laughing, sang: ‘Out on the billows blue 
You needs must dance, and on the billows blue 
You sleep, a babe, rocked by the billows blue !’” 


Lars, full of scorn for Per, strides home- 
ward over the cliffs, swearing vengeance. 
The world goes round; Lars and Brita meet 
at a wedding party, and, 


—‘“‘sweeping in the dance, 
They whirled and tossed, as if a mountain gust 
Blew them together, tossed, and tore apart. 
And ever, when the wild refrain came round, 
Lars flung himself and sideways turned in air, 
Yet missed no beat of music when he fell.” 


All of which is more than Per can endure, 
and he challenges his rival to a duel with 
knives. Per prepares for battle : 


“* His body bare to where the leathern belt 
Is clasped between the breast-bone and the hip. 
° ° . ° the low daylight clad 
Their forms with awful fairness, beauty now 
Of life, so warm, and ripe, and glorious, yet 
So near the beauty terrible of Death.” 
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Per falls. Brita, who is witness of it all, 

cries : 
— “O, too late I know 

I love thee best, my Per, my sweetheart Per ! 
“ His mother next unrolled the decent shroud 

She brought with her, as ancient custom bade, 

To do him honor; for man’s death he died, 

Not shameful straw-death of the sick and old.” 


Boox II. Lars flies the country; is buffet- 
ed about at sea; drifts over to America, and 
seems to be wandering aimlessly, when he 
finds himself among the Pennsylvania hills. 


“ The sun was low, when, with the valley’s bend, 
There came a change. Two willow-fountains flung 
And showered their leafy streams before a house 
Of rusty stone, with chimneys tall and white ; 

A meadow stretched below; . . .« 

Then Lars upon the roadside bank sat down, 

For here was peace that almost seemed despair, 

So near his eyes, so distant from his life 

It lay; and while he mused, a woman came.” 

Ruth, a Quakeress, was the coming wom- 
an. Ofcourse, he settles; wears out his peace 
of mind ; is hated by a lover of Ruth—-one 
Abner Cloud—who watches him closely, dis- 
covers some odor of blood about him, and 
wrings from the unfortunate refugee a confes- 
sion that is soon noised about. Ruth, how- 
ever, persuades the unhappy man to attend a 
meeting of Friends, where he is melted by a 
prayer, and unburdens his heart before the 
world in this wise : 

“1 am asinful man: I do repent. 

I see the truth, but in my heart the lamp 

Is barely lighted, any wind may quench. 

Bear with me still, be hopeful, that I live!” 

There is smoother sailing after this. Lars 
marries Ruth. 

Book III. Married life becomes monoto- 
nous. Lars longs for Norway, and persuades 
Ruth to brave the seas with him. They ap- 
proach his native land. 

* At first a cloud stood fast, then spread away 
To flanking capes, with gaps of blue between ; 
Then rose, and showed, above the precipice, 

The firs of Norway climbing thick and high 

To wilder crests that made the inland gloom, 

In front, the sprinkled skerries pierced the wave; 
Between them, slowly glided in and out 

The tawny sails, while houses, low and red, 

Hailed their return, or sent them fearless forth : 

* This is thy Norway, Lars; it looks like thee,’ 

Said Ruth,” 

Lars is not well received. His quaint wife, 

his quainter garb; and then Thorsten, broth- 
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er of the murdered Per, cries for blood. But 
Lars positively declines to defend himself, on 
the highest moral grounds, and, consequent- 
ly, by his example, works the sudden con- 
version of Thorsten and all present. The 
forlorn Brita is recognized —a mere shadow 
of her former self—and luckily at this mo- 
ment she discovers upon the seashore the an- 
cient brooch which was lost in Book I, and 
the loss of which seems to have been the neg- 
ative cause of all the unpleasantness. So 
Brita, Lars, and Ruth withdraw into a pleas- 
ant corner, and end their days in peace. 

“« Here now they fade. The purpose of their lives 

Was lifted up, by something over life, 

To power and service. Though the name of Lars 

Be never heard, the healing of the world 

Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 

Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 

Break up the night, and make it beautiful.” 

We confess to a fine appreciation of Mr. 
Tennyson’s blank verse, but anything that 
seems to echo it likes not us. Probably from 
this date all writers of blank verse will feel 
the necessity of frequent alliteration, trans- 
position, and a general air of rhetorical high- 
pressure, in order to produce the modern po- 
etical effect. This, however, may be avoid- 
ed by writing more sweetly and simply to 
the melodious echo of rhyme. Mr. Taylor 
is a master of this form of expression, and we 
beseech him to preserve his individuality, 
and avoid the dreadful mannerisms of the 
verse that is too often little better than stilt- 
ed prose. 


SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 
By Mrs. E, D. Cheney. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

This is a pleasant and wholesome book for 
the young, and what the author has under- 
taken has been well done. The simple and 
healthful story is prettily told. The scene is 
laid in New Hampshire, and Sally Williams, 
the heroine—in her life of orphanage, aspira- 
tion, and struggle—has been strongly and 
carefully drawn. There are strokes and 
touches of word-painting that suggest the 
true artist. Simplicity and earnestness con- 
stitute its chief charm. There is much of 
stirring incident and crisp dialogue; but these 
fortunately are not made to do duty as clum- 
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sy vehicles to lug in the author’s preconceiv- 
ed notions or ideas. The moral (for what 
would a book for the young amount to with- 
out the inevitable moral ?) is neatly and del- 
icately interwoven throughout the story. 
There are some character sketches of unu- 
sual truthfulness, exhibiting the writer’s fa- 
miliarity and sympathy with the toilers and 
strugglers of whom she writes. She enters, 
with keen appreciation, into the very depths 
of their thoughts and feelings. The writer’s 
power of characterization is manifest in her 
delineation of ‘‘California Joe’? and ‘* Aunt 
Jerusha,”’ as well as in the heroism, self-sac- 
rifice, and patient devotion of the long-suffer- 
ing heroine. 


ENGLISH AND CHINESE Lessons. By Rev. 
A. W. Loomis. New York: American 
Tract Society. 


To the successful and conscientious author 
or compiler of a really valuable text - book, 
the world is under lasting obligation. If this 
be true in regard to the preparation of a work 
in one’s own native tongue, much more is it 
in regard to a work that involves years of la- 
borious study in the conquering of a foreign 
language. And primary works, like primary 
schools, are among the most important, be- 
ing the strategical points upon which turns 
the success of the scholastic campaign. As 
primary schools should have the most skillful 
teachers, so, also, should they be equipped 

_with the very best planned and constructed 
text-books. ‘‘Oh!”’ says the foolishly eco- 
nomical parent, ‘‘a cheaper, second-rate mu- 
sic-master will answer just as well for my 
child, who is only in the first rudiments ;”’ 
and discovers his error only after he finds that 
two years are required to break up the faulty 
execution contracted in the first year of study. 
**A novice will do to look after my plants 
and trees, while they are so young,”’ says the 
unpractical householder ; but he subsequent- 
ly finds, to his sorrow, that the only remedy 
for his mistake is the purchase of a com- 
pletely new stock. 

The chief charm and value of the work be- 
fore us is its evident adaptability and singular 
fitness to the purposes for which it is design- 
ed—namely, to facilitate the acquisition of the 
English language among the Chinese, and to 
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furnish a suitable text-book for general use in 
the instruction of the Mongolians among us, 
whether in the Sabbath-schools, day-schools, 
or in the family. 

This book meets a want that has long been 
felt by all who have labored in this field. As 
most of the Chinese who will use it have ar- 
rived at an age when their minds are more or 
less mature, it is so arranged as to carry them 
forward through the different stages of ad- 
vancement, beginning at the alphabet. In 
the line of progress, the subjects of the les- 
sons are so designed as to interblend facts and 
truths of a valuable character; thus ingeni- 
ously combining profit with pleasure, and 
moral development with intellectual growth. 
The work bears obvious marks of conscien- 
tious industry and skill in preparation ; and 
after a careful examination of its plan and 
method, we can heartily commend it as a 
manual of instruction in the important work 
of education and civilization which, with 
such commendable vigor, is being carried 
forward among the Chinese element in our 
country, and more particularly on our own 
coast. 

The author is well known from his work 
titled Confucius,and the Chinese Classics, 
and other publications, as well as from his 
many able and interesting articles which have 
appeared, from time to time, in the OVER- 
LAND, since its first establishment. 


JoserpH NorREL’s REVENGE. By Victor 
Cherbuliez. Translated from the French 
by Wm. F. West, A.M. NewYork: Holt 
& Williams. 


The publishers are doing the public a very 
great service in issuing this series of brilliant 
and portable volumes. One after another 
their translations are announced, and we find 
a novel of such freshness and vigor, that we 
are half inclined to depreciate our native 
talent, and look to the importations for the 
surer entertainment. oseph Noirel’s Re- 
venge is characterized by a graphic delin- 
eation of character and a sense of subdued 
power that fill the reader with admira- 
tion and confidence. We find it a skillfully 
told story, suggestive and thoughtful, with 
that breadth of quiet humor, not unmixed 
with amiable cynicism, which we begin to 
suspect is the patent of the French novelist. 
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His Levet Best, and other Stories. By 
Edward E. Hale. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Mr. Hale always writes with a full head of 
steam on. If he did not rush things —if he 
were not brilliant, suggestive, racy, and in- 
coherent—we should not accept the article as 
genuine. He isagood ventilator. He throws 
the windows wide open; if they are inclined 
to stick a little, he deliberately smashes them. 
He thinks you need air, and he means you 
Shall have it, at any cost. He is capital 
company for dull folk. There is no lack of 
energy when he sets forth, with pen in rest; 
he will slay something or other, and display 
considerable dramatic skill in the action. 
**His Level Best’’ is a good tract for young 
people; ‘‘ The Brick Moon”? is delicious fool- 
ing; ‘‘ Water Taik”’ is rather misty; ‘* Mouse 
and Lion” is a brilliant trifle; and so on, 
throughout the book. 

Mr. Hale is by no means equal to all emer- 
gencies—probably no man is; but he is always 
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fresh, and breezy, and animated, and there is 
a kind of magnetism about him that makes 
the blood tingle, and a man rises from his last 
sketch with the inclination to do something 
that he had not thought of before. 


Liza; a Russian Novel. By IvanS. Turgé- 
nieff. Translated by W. R. S. Ralston. 
Liza, by the author of those charming sto- 

ries, Fathers and Sons and Smoke, is a valua- 

bie addition to the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series’? of 

Messrs. Holt & Williams. In point of style, 

this translation of Ziza is noticeable for its 

ease and grace. The author excels in those 
touches of genius that give life and reality 
to his pictures. Some of the briefer chapters 
are complete poems, that leave the reader in 

a reverie at the close of them, so vivid and 

impressive is their atmosphere. We are glad 

to see the announcement of several fresh 
translations of the works of this charming 
author. 
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